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O an attendant at the Convention of Unitarian Laymen last wae in ial "Masse ¢ 

there must have recurred a phrase which was dear to the hearts of the fathers, but 

which has gradually passed out of use. It is “the priesthood of all believers.” What 
we deplore is not the disuse of the phrase, but the abandonment of the function. Our 
fathers came to America to found a church without a bishop and a state without a king. 
It was not their intention to dispense with either religious or political organization. Their 
intent was to found a society in which every man would be his own bishop and his own 
king. “Jt was not until the lapse of a century and a half that the political ideal was re- 
alized, but the religious ideal was put into operation almost from the beginning. They 
Re teenited no necessity for any religious hierarchy to mediate between God and men. 
For all alike were priests,—priests of the Lord and ministers of God. 

The significant thing about the recent convention was not the character of the topics 

discussed, but the fact-that they were discussed by an assembly of laymen. The men in 
_ our free churches are beginning to appreciate the religious challenge of the present crisis 
_ and are girding themselves to meet it. This should mean a new day for the Church and 
a*new chapter in Christian history. The Christian Church is essentially a laymen’s in- 
stitution. It is only in recent years-and largely by default that it has become a church of 
priests and ministers. 

The moder minister is not a champion who volunteers, like David of old, for the 
purpose of deciding the fortunes of the Church by single combat; he is one of a great 
company of brethren who present an unbroken front against everything which threatens 
to undermine the integrity of human life or to disturb the foundations of human society. 
It is his function to lead his people in the conduct of worship, in the consideration of 
moral and religious truth, in the field of social serviceableness. These are not functions 
which he can discharge alone. Without the presence of the people, worship becomes an 
act of private devotion. Without their thoughtful attention, preaching becomes a mere 
soliloquy. Without their co-operation, his wortebboamthe community becomes a personal 
adventure. Because of their presence, worship becomes communion. Because of their’ 
interest, preaching affords the necessary moral dynamic. Because of their co-operation, 
the Church becomes one of the greatest agencies for good in the community. Thus the 
great word in the vocabulary of the Church is “together,”—minister and people worship- 
ping together in the house of the Lord, deliberating together upon the things of the spirit, 
working together for the coming of God’s kingdom here among men. 
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T SPRINGFIELD LAST SATURDAY one of 
the laymen remarked in his address that to-day 
men belong to either the past or the future. 
There is no present, he said. It was the leading 

idea in the great convention. A careful reading of the 
report elsewhere in this issue will show that these words 
of lay wisdom were the text on which they centred, and 
the decisions in every respect committed the one hundred 
and forty delegates to the future,—but the immediate 
future! Comment must be made on the deliberations, 
and it is made with great enthusiasm ; but better than our 
opinion here is the reader’s own, as he reads what the 
men. did. The fine thing about these days is the tolera- 
tion we have for superlatives. 
now in accord with that dearest of American traits,—the 
almost juvenile boasting about the things on which we 
set our abounding heart and expanding mind. Of course, 
this employ in the meeting of adjectives ending in “est” 
applied to the past and present glory of the Unitarian 
gospel; but it was equally present in the speeches which 
laid out with persistence and clearness the vast enter- 
prises which the men affirmed they can do and will do, 
to-day! They assured us it is not necessary for a man 
of fifty or more to become reminiscent. There 
was none of that sort of thing in the meetings. A min- 
ister, accustomed to value personality, listening to the 
addresses and learning for the first time who those men 
were,—the ability and achievement and success of them 
in their several vocations cannot be surpassed by any 
churchmen in the country,—knew after the first session 
that something was going to happen. It did. 


HERE WAS A CERTAIN restiveness lest the 
wrong thing be done. It looked for three tense 
hours as if the whole thing would be dashed. It is 
hardly to be wondered that there should have been un- 
certainty of the outcome. ‘There was nothing to do but 
make the whole plan on the sfot. Even the exceedingly 
tentative proposals for action, prepared beforehand, 
were cast aside lest there be a suspicion of an ordered 
affair. 
were taken, every man who remained to the end knew it 
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Everything is set down 


When the atmosphere cleared and the actions. 
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was a genuinely free convention, after the most jealous 
traditions; and those who departed early were made 
happy when they were informed. The laymen of the 
Unitarian Church, that is to say, have designated their 
General Staff, and the plans for the great campaign will 
be formulated within a few weeks. We commend with- 
out stint the personnel of this tactical body. Every man 
is admirably chosen. We affirm this with deliberate and 
fixed conviction. : ar 


UR CONCERN has been profound that we make no 

mistake. On the right men depends the success of 
this historic endeavor to make the whole country know 
our gospel as the supreme proposition in religion. They 
can devise the means for marketing our goods. Words 
from the mart were continually on the lips of the speak- 
ers. ‘THE RecISsTER’s constant use of the terms of sales- 
manship had authoritative confirmation by these gentle- 
men who are generally dealing with the professional ex- 
pertness of master salesmen. They realize that merely: 
offering wares in a show window is very pretty, but the 
“power to persuade people to purchase your product” is 
the test of the utility and the service of any commodity, 
whether merchandise, ideas; or inspirations. They also 
realize that there are two things which are required for 
success. ‘The wares must be better and the service in of- 
fering them must be right. All these laymen are per- 
fectly familiar with the goods. They have heard of 
their excellences Sunday after Sunday for years and 
years. At last the zeal burns in the question, “What- are 
you doing with them?” MHearers would be doers. This 
indeed is what brought the convention into being. 


Dane: INQUIRY reveals that this is the first 
time in the history of the denomination that such a 
purpose got a body for its spirit. In this respect we are 
not alone. All the other laymen’s movements in the 
great religious sects report the same thing. If we are 
somewhat tardy, we will not be less thorough and ef- 
fectual in commanding the time for our causé. Only the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League must speak the language of 
the new day. If it attempts any nineteenth-century 
propositions in any human field, it will be doomed; and 
we should offer no objection to the funeral. The sym- 
pathies, the insights, thé “decisions as to which side we 
stand on in every great issue, and the adventurous spirit 
with which we enter upon the criisade, must be abreast 
of the best ideas and the strongest men of the reborn 
world. It is the best of all reasons for rejoicing that we 
have for our first asset faith unbounded in the probity, 
the vision, the passion, the ability to serve, of the whole 
body of lay believers, who, as one of the delegates said, 
we number by thousands, and who’ will flock to our 
standard when they see what we mean and whom we 
have appointed for the immediate task of leadership. 
We exaggerate in no degree when we say-that our lay-. 
men hawe the capacity to assume the religious primacy of 
America. Let every man of us back up this belief, and 
lead we will! 


IS INTUITIONS of righteousness were almost 

miraculous in the whole career of Theodore Roose- 
velt. He discerned with prescience what ought to be 
and would be in myriads of great public issues, which 
on that very account he himself seemed to originate. In _ 
other cases which eluded him for a season, after having —— 
received the seal of popular approval, he laid hold of © 
them by that powerful gift with words both written and _ 
spoken, so that many national ideas of which he was in _ 
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0 wise the author he gained the credit for because of his “uses of the word. He did not convey until this last word 


_ mastery in the art of communication. With Roosevelt 
in this galvanic power President Wilson cannot compare. 
He is essentially a great intellect, and his words are uni- 
versal abstract principles, the quintessence of great ex- 
‘perience and study. 


fF IS EASILY understandable how the opposition to the 
_ 4 League of Nations stirred in Mr. Roosevelt’s soul. He 
scorned things that cannot work, and he was absolutely 
right in this attitude. His insistence was that we take the 
next step, and not look overeagerly to remote paridisian 
perfection. Here again our occidental and business-like 
minds agree with him. The great mass of men of affairs 
stand with him, looking for the concrete, specific propo- 
sitions that the world can tie,to arid work with. There 
is nothing more sickening to a normal human being, male 

or female, than the vague and flabby idealism which is 

too much reflected in preaching and organized religion. 
____ But if due course these tough-minded people, as William 
: James called them, who want the right thing, realize there 
is something beyond fact-and experience upon which-we 
must rely—the thing called faith. If we depend upon 


also counts. That is patent. If the spirit of hazard, of 
adventure, be not, one will for a time hold fast that which 
he has; but he will soon or late lose even that. “Go on,” 
is the imperious cry of the world. “Otherwise you are 
dead, though outwardly appearing alive.” 


es: 7 THE HISTORIAN takes up his task; he will be 
obliged to say that the charge against Mr. Roosevelt 

that he was the last of the great Nationalists—perhaps the 
greatest of them all—is inadequate. That, to be sure, is 
his chief glory; and it is to be counted against him in all 
fairness that he did not see early the certainty of some 

_ form of Internationalism, such as Mr. Taft has been de- 
x fining with the best clarity and candor in the country. 
But see here! Before us is the last editorial Mr. Roose- 

a velt wrote, published Monday, January 13. It is a great 
advance over his previous words, though it is by no means 
in contradiction of them. It is rather an example of the 
evolution of his always teachable mind. Speaking of the 
League of Nations, he said, “We all of us earnestly de- 
a sire such a league, only we wish that it will help, and not 
hinder, the cause of world peace and justice.” We re- 
___ joice to seal his career, so far as the present crisis is con- 
cerned, with these great words. His elaboration of the 

- cautious idea confines him as zealously as ever to Ameri- 
-ca’s duty to herself, her stern obligation to take care of 
all her interests within her borders with rigorous right- 
eousness, and to eschew the benevolent meddlesomeness 
_ characteristic of those dear souls. who are always trying 
to run other people’s business. He is perfectly right to 
sound this note stentorian. —_— 


ELIVER US from the patriot who says any other 
flag is as good as ours. It.is as good as ours, but not 
s! Loyalty begins at home. But it does not remain 
. Our plain duty is to keep these propositions ever 
id. By this doctrine we will keep to the channel, 
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nd and the greater danger of intruding our self- 
d_superiority upon the other members of the 
family set in nations. We believe we are here 
the thing which was ever in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
‘the same time, he did disappoint the very large 
f earnest and sound-minded men and women by 


the proposed next step in the history of 


attitude was not magnanimous, in both 
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__- what is, we make no progress. ‘The great word “ought” 
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the impression of believing in a federated world of 
peoples. He lacked convincing large-mindedness. He | 
was also terrifically unrestrained in his attacks on those 
of all political parties who disagreed with him; and some 
of the things he said must be forgotten. He was not 
great-minded. He was an orator with the limitations of 
one whose business was to reach the people. 


ie HIS SOCIAL GOSPEL he did not come clearly into 
world terms. His admiration for his own nation was 
matched exactly by his admiration for all the other-nations. 
He praised them for their nationality, their internal right- 
eousness and strength, and not for their outreaching into 
world relations of a permanent and ideal kind. Hence he 
was more a prophetic defender of his own people than 
an advocate of a parliament of man. He was essentially 
an Old Testament character,—and the chief of them were 
made of great and mighty stuff. We believe the new era 
is going to show the soundness, the practicality of uni- 
versal terms of the New Testament, by which we shall 
not bristle with national conceif, but go unafraid and” 
strong with a well-contained desire to serve all the world, 
not alone or even leading, but in step with all the rest, 
even the least of them, on terms of equality, liberty, jus- 
tice, and order. When the Conference at Versailles fin- 
ishes its not overwhelming task, we believe it would be 
like Theodore Roosevelt to come forward to the conclu- 
sions which we pray will be wise and good, in no real 
sense a converted man, a man turned round, but increas- 
ingly satisfied, rather, that the lesser, necessary things 
had been duly respected in the consummation of the 
greater..- 


“CXALVATION BY SERVICE” is a new religious 

slogan, drowning denominational cries in its appeal 
to the common man’s experience with life. We have 
heard of salvation by sacrifice and salvation by grace, and 
have even been guilty ourselves of the tautologic “salva- 
tion by character.” It sounds like a man on dry land 
being rescued from drowning. Character is salvation. 
The problem is how to get character, or salvation: either 
one is both. To be “saved” means, in any theology, to 
be in the right relation with God. To get right with 
God, however, we must first understand him somewhat. 
Here is where Jesus is of continual help, for in his life 
and teachings he gives us a glimpse of the essential nature 
of God. Jesus was always living and preaching the god- 


likeness of service. His most significant act, so the mod- 


ern social conscience asserts, was when he knelt, towel- 
girt, and washed his disciples’ feet, the central figure in . 
a great drama of service. “He who would be greatest 
among you, let him be servant of all.” Does it seem 
irreverent to speak of God as the Greatest Servant? Only 
to those who have confused service with servility, which 
is fear at work. Love at work, surely that conception of 
God is more appealing to the democratic man of to-day 
than our older phrases, King of kings and Lord of lords, 
titles which suddenly seem rather incongruous, and even 
uncomplimentary. Can democracy sing, “Come, thou 
Almighty King”? The war has given labor a new dig- 
nity, and has glorified plain work. The-world has been 
saved through universal service, and uncounted individ- 
uals have found salvation by service. The Salvation 
Army has won first place in the hearts of the soldiers, not 
by trying to convert them to a plan of salvation, but by 
actual personal services to the men at the front. It was 
once the Salvation (by grace) Army: it is now the Salva- 
tion (by service) Army. He that hath hands to serve, let 
him serve, and thereby he shall find his salvation nearer 
than when he merely believed. 
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News of the Aleck 


N THE EVE of the gathering of the international 
C) conference that is to rehabilitate the peace and 

order of the world, President Wilson at the end 
of last week took energetic measures to insure industrial 
peace and order in America by ordering the War Labor 
Board to adjudicate the strike of more than 16,000 marine 
workers that had paralyzed to a great extent the func- 
tioning of the port of New York, the gateway to the con- 
tinent and the main point of debarkation and embarka- 
tion for the supply of our forces in Europe. In response 
to the President’s message from overseas, the strikers 
without delay announced their willingness to return to 
work pending the settlement of their controversy over 
wages and hours and labor with the boat-owners. The 
President made it clear in his message that the full in- 
fluence of the Federal Government would be employed in 
a firm determination to insure the unobstructed movement 
of sea-borne traffic in New York. ‘There were intimations 
at the beginning of the hearing that, in the event of the 
boat-owners’ refusal to accept the award of the War 
Labor Board, owing to their objection to the presence in 
the Board of Basil M. Manly, the labor leader who is 
co-chairman of the tribunal with former President Taft, 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation and the Department 
of the Navy would proceed to enforce the decision of the 
Board by seizing the entire machinery of the port of New 
York. 


ESPITE THE GRAVE ISSUES involved in the 

situation, there was a general inclination at the be- 
ginning of the week to welcome the President’s action as 
a legitimate exercise of executive power to end a crisis 
in which vital public interests were menaced. Both sides 
to the controversy, and especially the New York Tug- 
boat Owners’ Association, were strongly criticised for 
their failure, or their refusal, to reach an agreement be- 
fore the difference of opinion had reached the point of a 
strike. It was pointed out, in public comments on the ex- 
tremely disquieting situation, that neither the employees 
nor the employers had given due heed to the interests of 
the third party to the quarrel,—the people of New York 
and of America,—and that the interests of that party had 
been taken up energetically by the President of the United 
States in the cabled message that put an end to the strike. 


HE SPREAD OF BOLSHEVIK violence stands 

out luridly in the record of the week’s news as one 
of the pressing problems of the world. A struggle that 
many analysts of German character regarded as impos- 
sible is already under way with portentous force in the 
German Empire of yesterday. Berlin was the scene last 
week of a sanguinary conflict between the extreme social- 
ists and the socialists of more moderate aims, under Chan- 
cellor Ebert. After pitched battles in the streets, in which 
quick-firers and mine throwers were employed on both 


sides, it appeared at the beginning of this week that the 


Government had obtained the upper hand of the Sparta- 
cides, or Bolsheviki, and that the forces of comparative 
order had triumphed, for the time being, at least, over 
the school of political thought that corresponds closely to 
that under which Russia is now governed. ‘The Bol- 
shevik movement in Germany is gaining strength from 
the political and economic uncertainty that prevails pend- 
ing the determination of the news status of Germany by 
the conference of Versailles. From conservative sources 
in Germany come urgent pleas for the early signature of 
a treaty of peace as a definite step toward the reinforce- 
ment of the defenders of order in their country. 
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ters in Moscow are plainly observable in the develop- . 


ment of the Bolshevik movement in Germany. Herr 
Joffe, the Bolshevik ambassador to Germany, and Karl 
Radek, chief of the Bolshevik Press Bureau, have been 
extremely active in the propagation of their doctrines in 
Germany, and Radek was quoted in the news despatches 
at the beginning of the week as assuring the Spartacides 
of Berlin that a Russian Bolshevik army was ready to 
march over the German frontier and that its progress 
would be facilitated by the soldiers’ Soviet of the Tenth 
(German) Army. If the resisting power of the German 
military organization is to be measured by the compara- 
tively easy advance of the Poles over Posen and in the 
direction of Berlin, the incursion of a Bolshevik army into 
Germany may not be so difficult of belief as it may seem 
at first blush. Certain it is that the foreign propaganda 
of the central Bolshevist organization in Russia continues 
to show signs of the keenest activity. 


RAGIC EVENTS in South America at the end of 

last week furnished an echo to the disorder that is 
ruling Russia and is menacing Germany, Austria, and 
Hungary. At Montevideo and at Buenos Aires, follow- 
ing a series of industrial strikes and violent political agi- 
tations, was disclosed at the beginning of the week a 
movement, headed by Russian Bolsheviki, for the over- 
throw of the Uruguayan and the Argentinian govern- 
ments. In Buenos Aires the government found it neces- 
sary to employ large bodies of mounted troops and artil- 


lery to suppress mobs that were burning, looting, and de- _ 


stroying property in what appeared to be a revolt against 
the capitalistic principle. The Argentine police authori- 
ties last Monday gave out the statement that four of the 
arrested leaders, men with Russian names, had confessed 
that their purpose was the establishment of Soviet admin- 
istrations in both Argentine and Uruguay. 


LK VIEW OF THE BOLSHEVIK agitation, not only 
in Europe but on this side of the Atlantic, the efforts 
that are being made to promote an intensified campaign 
of Americanization under Federal auspices, throughout 
the country, are of timely interest and significance. At 
a conference of workers in New York last Saturday and 
Sunday, Mr. Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, 
outlined a project of national endeavor to banish illiteracy, 
ignorance, and social and political misconceptions by 
means of the mental and moral education of the un- 
absorbed alien elements of the population of the various 
States. Definite impetus to such a unified campaign of 
Americanization under the direction of the Commissioner 
of Education, is awaited from Congress, which now has 
before it several bills to strengthen the hands of the De- 
partment of the Interior to deal with this important edu- 
cational problem. 


HERE IS A GROWING conviction among educa- 

tional authorities that the present machinery of edu- 
cation in America is incomplete and defective because it 
is not co-ordinated by a national policy directed toward 
national ends. 
National Department of Education, with wide powers 
and adequate resources, that in many communities the 


public schools are in a backward state and the education 


of children is largely if not exclusively in the hands of 
racial groups who carry on teaching in a foreign speech. 
The solution of the problem is found by such eminent 
authorities as Arthur S. Somers, president of the New 


York Board of Education, in the national supervision and _ 
direction of the entire educational system of the country, 
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A TTEMPTS BY THE AVIATORS of.at least three 
 : countries to cross the Atlantic by air-line are fore- 
_ shadowed as events of the coming spring and summer. 
From New York, London, and Rome come announce- 
ments of definite plans to accomplish the feat. In addi- 
tion, it appears that the German Zeppelin interests already 
are building a type of airship of sufficient power and 
capacity to carry cargoes regularly between New York 
and some German port. These plans promise interesting 
developments, to say the least. Sr. 


Brevities 


We seem to enter a time when any good cause will 
have all the money it needs. It was once otherwise. 
That is one gift of the Great War. 


The one plain thing is that a typical American wants 
what he wants in concrete terms. He wants it with a 
barb, so it will stick where it is pressed. 


The Government deserves the severest criticism for its 
inexcusable delay in reporting thousands of casualties in 
the war. It is the most cruel shortcoming of the whole 
matter. 


Our free fellowship is sometimes a trifle too free in 
referring in public meetings to certain of our distin- 
guished ministers by their familiar first names. Nothing 
cheapens religion or the ministry more certainly than a 
kind of easy indulgence with personality. It must be 


respected outwardly and inwardly. 


When our laymen get their programme in operation, it 
will be found that all of our allied church causes will 
prosper more and more, on the principle that all good 
things work together. Every time a new body commands 
the imagination, it serves the existing bodies. There is 

no limit to the progress we are making and will make. 


Does it not become apparent that to cure the menace 
of anarchy over the face of Europe, the thing to do is not 
first to orate against the violence of the poor, benighted, 
and self-destroying people, but to go to them with real 
sympathy for their inmost beings and the wrongs many 
have suffered while deploring and defeating their terrible 
: folly? Food, yes; but much more the simple ways of 
4 Jesus Christ. Heal, heal! “Lord, we believe; help Thou 
o)) ourtuhbelief.” 


From the National Capital 


A veteran of the Church Militant—Sorrow for the 
passing leader—Unionizing public-school 
teachers 


COMMENTATOR 

1a Wasurincton, D.C. 
TN 188 RANDOLPH H. McKIM, a native of Balti- 
] more, a graduate of the University of Virginia, who 
__-—«-& ‘served in the Confederate Army for a short time and 
___ became a priest in the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
1866, came to the Church of the Epiphany in this city, 
there he is to-day, a lusty veteran of the Church 
itant. He has just been told formally, by those 
ple who make up his downtown parish, how much 
is loved; and the religious community at large also 
found ways of letting this Protestant of Protestants 
w that he is respected as a citizen. ‘Thrice has he 


: ee ted president of the House of Deputies of the 
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General Convention of the Church, and repeatedly has 
he been the spokesman, both in and out of the church 
legislature, for that “Low” wing of the Protestant Epis- 
copal sect which is strongest west of the Delaware River 
and south of the Mason and Dixon’s line, and that looks 
with more or less suspicion on the “Broad” variant of 
“churchmanship” which flourishes in New England bet- 
ter than elsewhere, and that equally distrusts the “High 
Churchman” of New York City and the Western 
dioceses. 

Dr. McKim, who was born in 1842, in his day has been 
one of the doughtiest and most tenacious polemicists 
that his own branch of the Protestant body in the 
United States has produced; and by so doing he has been 
useful, for there is a place for combat within the arenas 
of doctrine, ritual, and polity, and every generation needs 
a champion of the old as well as of the new, else there 
would be no continuity of life. 


REV. DR. HENRY A. TUPPER’S call to the pas- 
torate of the First Baptist Church, which he has ac- 
cepted, gives to that denomination an able pulpit orator 
who is not averse to discussing contemporary issues of 
ethics and politics. He is a Georgian and was educated 
in the South, and some of his earlier pastorates were 
there. But since 1899 he has lived in the North most of 
the time. He has travelled widely, fought in the Spanish 
War, journeyed much up and down the country as a 
lecturer, and frequently skirted the fringes of politics. 
So that he is not a mossback, in the sense of holding or 
preaching pre-Civil War opinions, as some of the 
Southern Baptists still seem to do. 


THE RECENTLY ARRANGED COURSE of talks 
to be given by the Presbyterian pastors of the city follows 
the circuit plan, by which each does the other’s evangel- 
istic and revival work. It seems to be a distinctly con- 
servative and traditional campaign, with nothing in the 
advertised subjects, at least, to indicate that the “New 
Era” movement within the denomination is to get a very 
deep root in the local soil. If it be a reaction from the 
excesses and buffoonery of the Billy Sunday campaign 
of last year, there is something to be said in extenuation. 
But the times call for quite a different campaign if the 
cause of institutional religion is not to pass through 
deeper waters. 


OF COURSE THE DOMINANT theme of talk 
during this week has been the passing on of former 
President Roosevelt. Washington liked him and all his 
family. He made the White House a sort of cross be- 
tween a dynamo station and a club of “intellectuals,” 
with occasional sops thrown to society with a big S. 
The city retains as permanent inhabitants many persons 
who served under him and with him in his various Fed- 
eral offices, and most of them have retained their per- 
sonal admiration and affection for him. He helped put 
Washington on the map of the world more than any man 
who was President prior -to Mr. Wilson. Hence for 
these and a score of other reasons he has been deeply 
mourned not only by old friends like Senator Lodge and 
old foes like Ex-Speaker Cannon, but also by the man of 
the street, and especially by the militant type of man or 
woman. ' 

His shade can find no fault either with Mr. Taft or 
with Mr. Wilson for the comments they have made on 
the career and character of their fiercest critic. They 
have shown their capacity for justice in personal rela- 
tions, just as they have in large affairs of state. And it 
shall be counted unto them for righteousness. 

Unquestionably the removal of Mr. Roosevelt from the 
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‘ranks of claimants for the next Republican Presidential 
nomination has set awry many plans that were grooming 
him for the place and for a hoped-for victory at the 
polls. ‘Though he had ceased to be a Progressive in 
more ways than one and was ready to stand as a candi- 
date for nationalism as over against internationalism and 
for militarism as over against legalism in the conduct of 
American affairs, he nevertheless had a sentimental hold 
on the Progressive wing of the Republican party such as 
no other candidate acceptable to the Conservative wing 
could match. He was a nexus that no other Republican 
seems to be, and the mid-West and far-West candidates 
of the party for the high place still lack any grip on the 
national imagination and popular heart such as Roosevelt 
had. 


ANOTHER DECISION of the Supreme Court has 
driven and clinched another nail in the coffin of the 
liquor-making and intoxicant-selling business of the 
country, and at a time, too, when the Federal amendment 
favoring prohibition is capturing state legislature after 
legislature at a prairie-fire speed: The Webb-Kenyon 
law has again been sustained. National power is su- 
preme in circumventing any State’s evasive duplicity in 
an effort to nullify the law. John Barleycorn must go, 
and without compensation, Dr. Sullivan to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Discussion of the ethical point he has 
raised in Tue Recister will be worth carrying on and 
noting, but I suppose one answer to his query would be 
that the business long since got its writ of notice from 
the court that it was doomed. It has gone ahead know- 
ing that fact. 


A BREAKING MORALF in the public schools’ 
teaching and administrative force is openly admitted by 
the higher school authorities of the District, and they do 
not care to deny it or to condemn it. ‘There are limits 
to the sacrifice of idealism; and the teachers, since they 
cannot get justice from Congress, which has the author- 
ity, are leaving the schools at a rapid rate, so utterly 
inadequate and criminally meagre is their pay compared 
with the investment they have made in training them- 
selves for the service and compared with the present 
purchasing power of money. If the people of the Dis- 
trict were citizens of the nation while resident here, the 
situation would be altered. As it is, the condition of 
affairs is making two “causes” to flourish: (1) the de- 
mand of the District of Columbia for “Home Rule”; 
and (2) the unionization of the teaching profession and 
its affiliation with the American Federation of Labor. 


MEANTIME, THE KILLING AND CRIPPLING 
of pedestrians by the motorists of the city goes on with 
a grim certainty and ruthless vigor unequalled by any 
community in the country, large or small; and the walk- 
ing public still stands for the toll and does nothing. A 
Vigilantes Committee, specially organized to do for the 
public what public officials are disinclined to do, such a 
committee as Boston has in the organization to which 
Major Higginson promptly lent his name, is much needed 
here. Conditions were bad before the war began; they 
are doubly so now, and not without the War Depart- 
ment’s culpability. Its motor-trucks and motor-cycles are 
the worst offenders in disregard of speed limits nomi- 
nally imposed by law. No doubt there is some truth in 
the claim that the District’s police force is much too small 
to supervise traffic properly in the outlying districts of 
the city; but the laws are defied steadily in the heart of 
the city, and nothing like adequate grappling with the 
evil is seen there. 
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(6) 
The Laymen Will Do It! 


At Springfield they declared themselves, freely ex- 
changed ideas, laid out large plans, and are 
ready to make a new day 


FRANK H. BURT 
| Jase Sature LAYMEN at Springfield, Mass., 


[JANUARY 16 I9I9 


last Saturday determined a course of action 

which will mean a new era in the denomination. 
They heard a ringing call to duty and gave a response 
which was whole-hearted and profoundly significant. 
The need for better organization for the spread of lib- 
eral religion was driven home in telling speeches and 
the necessity to seize the opportunity was enthusiasti- 
cally recognized. The outcome, after full discussion, 
was the organization of the “Unitarian Laymen’s 
League.” An executive committee was appointed to at- 
tend to details of the permanent organization, with 
power to call another meeting, which will probably be 
held within a month. A platform calling upon the 
churches for vigorous constructive work was unani- 
mously adopted, and appears, with the other resolutions, 
on page 8 of this issue. 

Announced as a meeting of “One Hundred Represen- 
tative Unitarian Laymen,”’ a number that it seemed 
rather large to expect, the assemblage grew and grew 
until it numbered one hundred and forty. Through four 
long sessions, beginning Friday evening and concluding 
late Saturday night, the problems of the liberal faith were 
discussed with freedom and candor, and the debates 
were followed with the closest interest and attention. 
There was nothing cut-and-dried about the occasion— 
they were not that kind of delegates. It was open to all 
in the widest sense. No one could have predicted half 
an hour ahead what action the meeting would take on any 
particular point, but it kept persistently at every ques- 
tion until it threshed it out in a sober, practical fashion 
and reached a decision that commanded the assent of at 
least a large majority, and usually the unanimous ap- 
proval of the body. ‘The laymen recognized the vital 
point,—that the future of liberal faith is in their hands as 
much as in those of the clergy, if not more so. They are 
ready to assume their share of the burden. 

From the opening address of Mr. W. W. McClench, 
extending the welcome of the Church of the Unity, until 
Rey. Mr. Reccord of the same church spoke the closing 
words on Saturday evening, there was not a dull mo- 
ment in the discussions, which covered about nine hours 
of actual time. ‘The intermediate hours at the hotel 
tables, in the walks to and fro, and in the sessions of com- 
mittees, were fruitful in the exchange of ideas and the 
working out of problems. ‘This mingling of men of 
varying though kindred views from many churches was 


leading to new friendships and enabling them to work to- 


gether more effectively. 

Mr. McClench told the delegates that the laymen of 
the Unitarian Church must meet and successfully solve 
the problems of this day and time, “in order that we 
may pass on unimpaired to our successors the liberal 
heritage we have received.” 

Mr. Charles E. Ware of Fitchburg, Mass., gave the 
response to the address of welcome. “The men have come 
with a fixed purpose to do something. Before we leave 


this city we should formulate some plans of action, some _ 


methods of activity which will enable us to show what 
manner of men we are.” Rev. Elmer S. Forbes, secre- 
tary of the National League of Unitarian Laymen, told 
briefly the history of that organization. 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot said: “These are critical days B 


i 


ere | 


ve forauy: of us who are interested in the kingdom of God. 
Many people tell us that these are hard days for churches 
and for church organizations. I do not find it so at all. 
I think the contrary is the fact. Never was there a time 
_ when there was so much of high idealism abroad in the 
~ land and so much of Christian helpfulness. 
“Here is the one church of our national life that has 
‘come through these testing years without having its 
_ fundamental principles overthrown. ‘The call of the 
hour is for enlarged vision, more courage and conviction, 
and then more of co-operating, constructive, and cumu- 
lative effort—large enough, compelling enough to arouse 
attention and to unify all our thought.” 
_ Among his suggestions the establishment of a ministry 
at large, that is, travelling preachers, to diffuse our mes- 


Through this means it might be possible within six years 
to plant a centre of liberal Christian influence in every 
community in America of over 25,000 population. He 
referred briefly to the coming Pilgrim tercentenary, and 
the centennial, in 1925, of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and also looked forward to a resumption of the 
international Unitarian meetings within a few years. 

~ “You and I do not want to take hold of a small thing 
or a dead thing, or a thing without either a great history 
or a great promise,” said Rev. Dr. William L. Sullivan 
of New York. “We want a reinforcement of the bigness 
of this business, larger than parochial, larger than de- 
nominational, a thing that is a formidable omen for the 
future of our nation and the world.” 


=i Dr. Sullivan told of his experience as an itinerant 
____—s-missionary when he was a priest in the Roman Church. 
“TT know that this method has possibilities of fruitfulness 
if only it is systematic,” he said, “and if only there is a big 
<4 power behind that isolated man who goes where there is 


ae perhaps no other of his fellows to receive him or to 

greet him. If we can get suitable men, send them out 
and keep them out, not for weeks or months, but as a 
regular course of the annual enterprises of this body. I 
recommend that to you heartily, for it is full of promise 
and of fruitfulness.” 


T SATURDAY MORNING'S session Chaplain Ab- 

bot Peterson led the devotional service. The vigor 

swith which the delegates sang “O God, our help in ages 
past” and “America, the Beautiful” was inspiring. Mr. 
Charles E. Ware announced the topic, “Mobilizing our 

_ Man Power for Greater Effectiveness.” Mr. Milton T. 
Garvin of Lancaster, Pa., opened the discussion. Mr. Gar- 

” 3 vin presented a form of constitution for a layman’s organ- 
ization as a suggestion. In the discussion, remarks were 
aes by Mr. H. K. Bush-Brown of Washington, D.C., 
Mr. E. H. Letchworth of Buffalo, N.Y., Henry M. Will- 
~ iams of Cambridge, Mass., Isaac Sprague of Wellesley, 
_ Mass., G. S. Baldwin of Newton, Mass., J. B. Nash of 
New York, H. M. Howard and R. P. Vidaud of Brook- 
a? lyn, N.Y., C. L. De Normandie of Boston, and R. H. 
Kissell of New York. Mr. Sprague suggested that the 
arian message be given to every returning soldier,— 
st f readable, fair statement of the position of the 


Maxwell Savage ens a vigorous appeal for 
te ork by the laymen and for more serious efforts 
recruiting the ministry. 

T elegates were entertained at lunch at the Hotel 
the Church of the Unity. 

make our Churches Count” was the topic of 
nn session, at which Mr. J. Randolph Cool- 
| Boston presided. Mr. Coolidge urged the 
rch as a place of _worship. He de- 
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sage up and down the land was the most interesting. . 
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plored the tendency of men to stay away, and said he 
never heard a good reason for such absence. 

Mr. Henry D. Sharpe of Providence in a thoughtful 

speech appealed for efforts to stimulate the layman to 
play his rightful and his dutiful part in the work of our 
parishes and to seek new material for the ministry among 
the younger members. 
- Mr. G. G. Bradford of Cambridge spoke of the relation 
of the men to the Sunday-school and how to awaken 
their interest in the influencing and upbuilding of the 
lives and characters of the boys. There was a vigorous 
speech by Rev. 5. B. Nobbs on church organization. 

Chief Justice Rugg of the Massachusetts Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court presided at the evening session, at which 
Mr. Garvin read the report of the committee on organi- 
zation, which as finally adopted is published on page 8. 


N INTRODUCING Dr. Charles W. Eliot, Judge Rugg 

said: “Dr. Johnson makes one of his characters say: 
‘I have found a man who can teach all that is necessary to 
know. He speaks, and attention hangs upon his lips. He 
reasons, and conviction closes his discussion.’ If that 
could be said of any Unitarian, of any American, it can 
be said of Charles W. Eliot, who is to make the report 
on platform.” ‘The report was adopted. 

A committee of five was appointed to consider sug- 
gestions concerning the better organization of the Uni- 
tarian fellowship of churches in all matters beyond the 
province of the individual congregations or societies. 

Mr. McClench submitted the report of the committee 
on finance, which was adopted. 

With an expression of the thanks of the Convention 
to the Church of the Unity for its generous hospitality, 
Chief Justice Rugg introduced Rev. Mr. Reccord to 
speak the closing word. Mr. Reccord said that the pres- 
ence of the Chief Justice recalled his predecessor, the 
late Chief Justice Knowlton, whose life was an example 
of a layman’s faithful discharge of his duty to the 
Church. “If I understand the spirit and purpose of this 
Laymen’s League,” he said, “it will be to produce that 
type of Unitarian layman. If it can be successful in that 
one thing, in multiplying that type of layman, these meet- 
ings will not have been in vain. The one great word 
that spells success is the word ‘together.’ Let us find 
minister and laymen working together in the house of 
God, deliberating on the things of the spirit, and working 
together for the coming of the kingdom of God among 
men.” 

A large number of the delegates remained for the. 
Sunday service at the Church of the Unity. Mr. J.. 
Randolph Coolidge and Dr. Samuel A. Eliot assisted 
Mr. Reccord in the service. Prof. Francis G. Peabody 
was unable to deliver his sermon. It was read by 
Dr. S. A. Eliot. 

The following were the committees: 
Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass.; G. S. Baldwin, 
Newton, Mass.; Francis H. Dewey, Worcester, Mass. 
Platform—Charles W. Eliot, Cambridge, Mass.; Henry 
Ware, Brookline, Mass.; J. B. Nash, Church of the 
Messiah, New York. Organization—Milton I’. Garvin, 
Lancaster, Pa.; Frank L,. Locke, Malden, Mass. ; Edward 
H. Letchworth, Buffalo, N.Y. Finance—William. W. 
McClench, Springfield, Mass.; Henry D. Sharpe, Provi- 
dence, R.I.; Henry M. Williams, Boston. Better Or- 
ganization of the Unitarian Fellowship of Churches— 
Henry M. Williams, Boston (First Parish, Cambridge) ; 
J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., Boston (King’s Chapel) ; 
Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; Donald Scott, Church 
of the Messiah, New York; Oliver Prescott, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 


Nominating— 
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Resolutions Adopted by Springfield Convention 


ORGANIZATION 


Resolved, that, to aid in the growth and development of the Unitarian Faith and to insure more effective service in the 
social and economic reconstruction following the war, we, men of the Unitarian Church, in conference assembled, hereby 
organize an association to be known as the “Unitarian Laymen’s League,’ and 

Be it further resolved, that, in accordance with the recommendation of the Nominating Committee, Henry D. Sharpe of 
Providence, R.I., Milton T. Garvin of Lancaster, Pa., Isaac Sprague of Wellesley, Mass., Robert Winsor of Weston, Mass., and 
Charles H. Strong of New York City, be and hereby are constituted and appointed the Executive Committee of such League, 
and Charles W. Ames of Minneapolis, Minn., Arthur E. Morgan of Dayton, Ohio, William T. Foster of Portland, Ore., Frank L. 
Locke of Malden, Mass., Waldo Lincoln of Worcester, Mass., Morton D. Hull of Chicago, Ill., William W. McClench of Spring- 
field, Mass., Frederic Almy of Buffalo, N.Y., Percy Booth of Louisville, Ky., Charles Grilk of Davenport, Ia., be and hereby 
are constituted and appointed an Advisory Committee of such League; and 

Be it further resolved, that said Executive Committee serve until a permanent organization is perfected, with power to 
receive funds, employ assistants, receive and consider suggestions for the policy and activity of the League, prepare a constitu- 
tion and by-laws for the permanent organization, and take such further action as in their judgment may be proper or neces- 
sary to further the purposes of the League; and 

Be it further resolved, that said Executive Committee be directed to report such proposed constitution and by-laws, to- 
gether with nominations for permanent officers, to a general meeting of Unitarian men to be held in Boston during Anniversary 
Week, in May of this year, or earlier at their discretion; and 

Be it further resolved, that the proposed plan of organization presented to this Conference by Mr. M. T. Garvin, together 
with the stenographer’s minutes of the discussions of these meetings, be referred to said Executive Committee for its information 
and assistance. 


PLATFORM 


The Great War against the autocratic Powers of Central Europe has been won by the moral and material forces of Free- 
dom and Democracy. 

The Unitarian interpretations of Christianity have always been consonant with the moral principles which have sustained 
the American people, and particularly their soldiers and sailors during the past two years. 

The Unitarian churches are thoroughly Congregational in polity; they recognize no ecclesiastical authority, Patriarch, Pope, 
Bishop, or Council, although associated in a central denominational body for common purposes; they require of their members 
assent to no creed, or dogma, old or new, and the use of no formula, rite, or ritual. The principles they value and teach are: 
(1) Freedom in religious thought and practice under chosen leaders; (2) Spiritual fellowship in the worship of God and the 
service of men; (3) Not professions of beliefs, but righteous character and conduct the only satisfactory evidences of a re- 
ligious spirit; (4) Taking thought for the welfare of others, and not of oneself, the way to peace and content on earth and 
in Heaven. These are the very principles which the Great War, and indeed the recent history of mankind, teach to be primary, 
fundamental, and effective for progressive civilization. 

All the churches—of whatever name—ought now to unite in working out these principles in national and international 
political, industrial, and social institutions. ‘ 

In view of the wonderful events the world has witnessed since 1914 and is about to witness in 1919, we, Unitarian laymen, 
gathered at Springfield, Mass., January 11, 1919, for purposes of consultation and united action, declare that the next few 
years ought to witness a great purification and deepening of the religious life of the American people, and we recommend that 
the Unitarian churches throughout the country adopt, so far as local conditions may require or permit, the following policies, 
and carry them energetically into effect:— 

1. Teach the worth and dignity of human nature, and its capacity for good works and generous feeling. 

2. See to it that all the children of the church are carefully instructed in the principles and practices of liberal Chris- 
tianity and in the lives and teachings of Unitarian seers and prophets. 

3. Use a simple form of individual declaration and record for membership in the church. 

4. Cultivate congregational singing and acquaintance with the many beautiful Unitarian hymns. 

5. Welcome to Unitarian Sunday-schools the children of neighboring families whether or not affiliated with the congre- 
gation. 

6. Cherish and support the Young People’s Religious Unions where they exist, and create new ones. 

7. Let each church consider whether pledged subscriptions may be substituted for pew rents with advantage to the activ- 
ities of the church and its influence. 

8. Provide parish houses suitable for the varied social and educational work of the church. 

9. Encourage, and, if need be, take active part in every fight against disease, premature death, vice, ignorance, and law- 
lessness. 

10. Raise more money for extension work at home and abroad. 

11. Make widely known the devotion of the Unitarian churches to the essential principles of Christianity, and to the prac- 
tical application of those principles in just efforts to improve modern society, and their heartfelt desire to unite with all other 
organizations, having like purposes, in promoting human welfare. 


FINANCE 


The Committee on Finance, appointed at the afternoon session, met and considered the general subject, referred to it so 
far as it was able to do, and begs to submit the following report:— 

In the absence of definite information concerning the scope and purposes of the proposed organization, and being without 
sufficient knowledge of the plan of organization to be considered, the Committee is unable to present at this time any practical 
plan for securing the necessary money for the maintenance of the organization. f 


The Committee assumes that any plan of organization adopted by this Convention will contain specific provisions in refer-— 


ence to the fees and dues to be received from its members, and may also contain provisions for raising money in other ways. 
The Committee desires, however, to make certain the receipt by the organization of a sufficient sum to meet its necessary ex- 
penses until it shall be in receipt of regular funds from its members under its own plan of organization; and therefore the Com- 
mittee hereby pledges itself to raise the money necessary to meet such expenses. The Committee further pledges itself to 
render all the assistance in its power. 
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WOODROW WILSON, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


THE CurisTrAn Recister has the honor of publishing the following address by President Wilson. One of his 
last acts before sailing for Europe was to authorize its publication in behalf of American churches. He delivered 


the address to the students of the Hartford Theological Seminary on an anniversary occasion. 


The topic, its treat- 


ment, to say nothing of the commanding position of the speaker, will secure for it a world-wide reading and con- 
sideration. President Wilson intrusted to President George E. Horr of the Newton Theological Seminary the 
_ responsibility of editing it for circulation in the work of recruiting for the ministry. This work was placed.in the 
hands of a Continuation Committee by the historic Harvard Conference of teachers in theological institutions, last 


August. 


President W. Douglas Mackenzie 1s chairman. 


This Committee appointed a Committee on Publication 


of Articles to promote recruiting for the Christian ministry, consisting of President Horr, Prof. George W. Rich- 
ards, and Dean George Hodges. As our readers recall, Tur RecistER acted quasi-officially as the journal for that 
great event, and the present article 1s committed to these columns in furtherance of the true and effectual unity of 


all the forces of Christendom.—Eptror. 


cries out to be done which the minister must do, 
and there is no one else who can do it. A very 
interesting situation has arisen, intellectually, in our own 
day. ‘There was a time, not many years ago, marked by 
an entirely different intellectual atmosphere. ‘There was 
a time, which we can all remember, when men of science 
were content, were actually content, with a certain mate- 
rialistic interpretation of the universe. Their antago- 
nistic position with regard to spiritual matters was not a 
defiant position. It was a position of self-assurance and 
of self-content. ‘They did not look into such matters, 
because they were convinced that it was vain to look 
into them, and that there was nothing that would come 
of their examination of the secret motives, of the secret 
springs of action among men, of the secret source of 
life in the world itself. But that time has gone by. 
Even men of science now feel that the explanation which 
they give of the universe is so partial an explanation, that 
for the benefit of their own thought—quite aside from 
. the benefit of their own souls—it is necessary that some- 
thing should be added to it. They know that there is a 
spiritual segment in the complete circle of knowledge 
which they cannot supply and which must be supplied if 
the whole circle is not to show its imperfection and 
incompleteness. 


\ x 7% LIVE IN AN AGE when a particular thing 


Tue MInisteER A MEDIATOR BETWEEN OUR SOULS AND 
oUR KNOWLEDGE 


In connection with the administration of universities 


in our day there is an exceedingly interesting situation | 


in the field of science. It used to be possible to draw 
sharp lines of division between the several fields of 
science. But it is no longer possible to do that. The 
science of physics can no longer establish a scientific 
' frontier against the science of mathematics. The science 
of physics, on the other side, cannot determine with 
definiteness where its jurisdiction ends and the jurisdic- 
tion of chemistry begins. Chemistry, on its further 
borders, cannot clearly discriminate between its field and 
the field of organic biology. Biology knows that’ it 
shades off into that great historical biology that lies in 
the field of paleontology, recorded in the buried records 
of what the earth’s surface contains. And all of these 
sciences are aware that, linked as they thus are to- 
gether, they must have some common principle and ex- 
planation ; that we cannot stop at any frontier; that the 
_ domain of knowledge, like the globe itself, is round and 
there is no stopping-place ; that what we have to do is to 
complete, at whatever cost, the map of knowledge, to 
press onward into the field where lie the unknown things 
— both of physical knowledge and of spiritual knowledge. 


a 


In other words, we are in the presence of the absolute 
necessity of a spiritual co-ordination of the masses of 
knowledge which we have piled up and which we have 
partially explained, and the whole world waits for that 
vast task of intellectual mediation to be performed. 
Who shall mediate between our spirits and our knowl- 
edge? Who shall show our souls the tracks of life? 
Who shall be our guides, to tell us how we shall thread 
this intricate plan of the universe and connect ourselves 
with the purpose for which it is made? 

I do not know who is to tell us if not the minister. 
I do not know in whom these various bits of knowledge 
should centre and bear fruit if not in him. The world 
offers this leadership, this intellectual mediation, to the 
minister of the gospel. It is his if he be man enough 
to attempt it ; man enough in his knowledge, man enough 
in the audacity and confidence of his spirit, man enough 
in the connections he has made with the eternal and 
everlasting forces which he knows to reside in the 
human spirit. 


Tus MINISTER AN INTERPRETER OF THE PLAN oF Cop 


I believe that we have erroneously conceived the field 
of the Christian Church in our age. If my observation 
does not mislead me, the Christian Church nowadays is 
tempted to think of itself as chiefly a philanthropic in- 
stitution, chiefly an institution which shall supply the 
spiritual impulse which is necessary for carrying on 
those great enterprises which relieve the distress, distress 
of body and distress of mind, which so disturbs the world 
and so excites our pity, among those men particularly 
who have not had the advantages of fortune or of eco- 
nomic opportunity. And yet I believe that this is only a 
very small part of the business of the Church. The 
business of the Church is not to pity men. ‘The business 
of the Church is not to rescue them from their suffering 
by the mere means of material relief, or even by the 
means of spiritual reassurance. The Church cannot af- 
ford to pity men, because it knows that men, if they 
would but take it, have the richest and completest inheri- 
tance that it is possible to conceive, and that, rather than 
being deserving of pity, they are to be challenged to 
assert in themselves those things which will make them 
independent of pity. No man who has recovered the 
integrity of his soul is any longer the object of pity, and 
it is to enable him to recover that lost integrity that the 
Christian .Church is organized. ‘To my thinking, the 
Christian Church stands at the centre not only of phi- 
lanthropy, but at the centre of education, at the centre of 
science, at the centre of philosophy, at the centre of 
politics ; in short, at the centre of sentient and thinking 
life. And the business of the Christian Church, of the 
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Christian minister, is to show the spiritual relations of 
men to the great world processes, whether they be 
physical or spiritual. It is nothing less than to show 
the plan of life and men’s relation to the plan of life. 

I wonder if any of you fully realize how hungry 
men’s minds are for a complete and satisfactory ex- 
planation of life? I heard a very pathetic story told the 
other day about a poor woman, a simple, uneducated 
woman, in one of our cities, who had, by some accident, 
got hold of one of Darwin’s books—I don’t know 
whether it was the “Origin of Species” or not—and 
who found, even to her unlettered mind, a great revela- 
tion in the book, a revelation of the processes of physi- 
cal life.and of the plan of physical existence. She told 
a friend that it had taken out of her—in her expression— 
“all the kick there was in her.” She said: “I don’t find 
anything in the preaching that I hear. It listens good, 
but it is so soft. It doesn’t seem to give me anything to 
chaw on. It doesn’t enable me to understand what 
happens to me every day any better than I understood it 
before. It doesn’t even put bread in my mouth or in my 
children’s mouths. But I read that book and I saw that 
there was something doing. I saw that there was some- 
thing going on of which I was a little part, and it has 
taken all the kick out of me.” 


Tue Minist&rR A DISCOVERER OF THE HUMAN SPIRIT 


I believe that her experience is typical of the modern 
intellectual situation. We are infinitely restless because 
we are not aware of the plan. Just as soon as we are 
aware of the plan and see that there is “something 
doing,’ something definite, something to. which we are 
related, even if by mere inexorable necessity, we at least 
know that it is futile to “kick,” that it is inevitable that 
the processes of the gods should be ground out, and that, 
therefore, the whole operation of life is something to 
which we may properly relate ourselves if we choose, 
but must. relate ourselves in some fashion whether we 
will or not. How arid, how naked, how unsatisfactory 
a thing, merely to.know that it is an inexorable process 
to which we must submit! How necessary for our sal- 
vation that our dislocated souls should be relocated in 
the plan! And who shall relocate them, who shall save 
us by enabling us to find ourselves, if not the minister of 
the gospel? 

Shall he stand up in his place of teaching and talk as 
if there were antagonism between science and religion? 
If he does, he is taking religion out of the modern mind, 
for religion cannot remain there if it is antagonistic 
to science. Religion is the explanation of science and 
of life, that lost segment of the circle of which I was 
speaking just now. ‘Think of the knowledge, therefore, 
with which the minister must equip himself! Not at the 
outset, for that is impossible, but as he grows in power 
and in his own understanding of the plan of the world. 
Think what it is that he must do for men! 

It seems to me that the minister must interpret the 
plan, not only in terms which will satisfy men of science 
and the deeper students of theology, but also in terms 
and from a point of view that will aid the man ir the 
street who can see only a little part of the plan. ‘The 
minister must seek out for him such part of the plan as 
can be made visible to his obstructed eye, and lead him 
on from his little door where he enters the plan to that 
larger comprehension to which every door which enters 
the plan at all must ultimately lead. He must show 
men that there is a plan and that he must show that 
plan to them ultimately in its completeness. 

In that way he must discover for men their spirits. I 
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sometimes think that men in our age are either losing 
their spirits or thinking that they have lost them. It is 
a very confusing age for a man of conscience. In the 
modern organization of economic society, for example, 
no man is a complete whole, every man is a fraction. 
No man is an integer.*. His conscience has to reckon out 
for itself what part the fraction plays in the whole and 
what possibility of independent action there is for the 
fraction. ‘The undetachable fraction lies imbedded in the 
mass and cannot be entirely discriminated from it, and 
men have allowed their consciences to run down because 
the mechanism in them seemed to be affected by great 
magnets outside, which miade it impossible for them to 
work independently. All their individual compasses 
were disturbed by great masses—chiefly of gold—in their 
neighborhood, and they have asked themselves how they 
could disengage their consciences and become independ- 
ent instrumentalities in the sight of God. ‘The task is so 
tremendous and so perplexing that many men have ad- 
journed the effort and have decided that all they can do 
is to drift with the general movement of the mass. 
They are craving to have some one rediscover their 
spirits for them. 

Not many men in my hearing profess scruples in re- 
spect of their business and occupation; not many men 
indulge their consciences, and they are a little ashamed 
of evidences of indulging their consciences. Ask the 
majority of men why they go to church and, if you get 
the same answer that I get, you will get an answer 
something like this: that it is decent to go to church; 
that it is expected of them to go to church; moreover, 
that they have lived in that community, men and boys, a 
great many years, and their fathers and mothers went to 
the same churches before them; they like to maintain 
the moral traditions and the vague spiritual connections 
which go with the habit of attending church. Don’t 
believe a word of it. It is a pure sham. Every man 
who is not absolutely dried up is kept alive by an inex- 
haustible well of sentiment. It is the fashion. It is the 
fashion of our age to cover the well over with concrete 
so that you cannot even see or guess the gleam of the 
waters, but they are there, creeping up in the soil and 
maintaining all that produces living fruit. 

What the minister has to do is to blast away these 
concrete covers and say to men, “Here are the only 
sustaining waters of life, here is the rediscovery of your 
spirits.” In that wise they must reveal God to men, 
reveal God to them in thought and in action, re-estab- 
lish the spiritual kingdom among us, by proclaiming in 
season and out of season that there is no explanation for 
anything that is not first or last a spiritual explanation, 
and that man cannot live by bread alone, cannot live by 
scientific thought alone; that he is not only starving, and 


that digestion of this dry stuff that he takes into his ~* 


mouth is not possible unless it be conveyed by the living 
water of the spirit. 


Tue DIFFICULTY AND SPLENDOR OF THE TASK— 
SAVING THE WorLD 


I take that to be a very great and a very difficult task 
—a challenge to the best things that are in any man. I 
congratulate young men who are looking forward to the 
ministry that this is their high and difficult function in 
life. I beg them not to apologize for the Scripture to any 
man. I beg them not to explain it away in the presence 
of any audience, but to proclaim its sovereignty among 
men, the absolute necessity of the world to know these 
things if it would know itself. For it is a very signifi- 
cant matter, in my mind, that the gospel came into the 


nt ary, 
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world to ‘save the world as well as to save individual 


very much interest in the task of saving individual souls 
by merely advising them to run to cover. It has never 
seemed to me that the isolation of the human soul, its 
preservation from contamination such as the Middle 
Ages attempted, or any modern substitute for that, was 
graced with any dignity at all. If men cannot lift their 
fellow-men in the process of saving themselves, I do not 
see that it is very important that they should save them- 
selves, because they reduce Christianity by that means to 
the essence of selfishness, and anything that is touched 
with selfishness is very far removed from the spirit of 
Christianity. Christianity came into the world to save 
the world as well as to save individual men, and individ- 
ual men can afford in conscience to be saved only as 
part of the process by which the world itself is regener- 
ated. Do not go about, then, with the idea that you are 
_ picking out here and there a lost thing, but go about with 
‘the consciousness that you are setting afoot a process 
which will lift the whole level of the world and of 
_ modern life. 


Tue CoMPELLING MESSAGE 


Until you believe that, there is absolutely no use in 
your going into the pulpit, you will have to have musical 
entertainments in order to get an audience; and then I 
hope that you will be distinctly aware that it is the music 
and not you that brought the people. If you have some- 
thing to say to these people that fills you as with a living 
fire, it will not be necessary to have any music or any 
cooking classes or any bowling-alleys or any gymnastics 
in order to bring men to the source of the things for 
which they most long. If you feel this, you can preach 
in such seething syllables as to make them feel it; and 
unless you preach in that wise I advise you to go into 

_ 30me more honest occupation. This work in the modern 
world is assigned to you by invitation, and if you decline 
the invitation then you have shown that there was some 
mistake in the address on the envelope. 


every impulse that is in them, the very dictate of their 
conscience. 

And so, standing outside the ministry, longing to see 
it come to the relief of those of us who undertake the 
imperfect processes of education, longing to see the mod- 
ern world given the privilege of witnessing a day when 
the human spirit shall come unto its own again, I con- 
gratulate all young men who are looking forward to the 
“ministry, in taking their part in giving to the world the 

vision of God. . 


A fleet of passenger boats on the fabled Rhine, flying 


the Stars and Stripes and under the command of the 
American General Dickman, would make poetry and new 
legend, if the days were much given to imaginative pur- 
suits. A composite of all the flags is now the dream on 
land and sea. 


ia We wish the newspapers which reprint editorials from 
' this and other religious journals would not separate our 
Opinions, in a corner all our own, from those of the un- 


sanctified press,—if that is what they imply. Their com- 
‘pany, generally, is quite good enough for us, and besides 
we dislike the implication that religion is somewhere out- 
side ‘eupry-day life.» 
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souls. ‘There is one sense in which I have never had: 


It was not in- | 
tended for you. It was intended for you only if when | 

it meets your eye your spirit leaps to the challenge and_ 
_accepts it, as those do who accept the obvious lessor of! 
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The “Iowa Idea” in Unitarian Polity 


CURTIS W. REESE 


Minister of the First Unitarian Church, Des Moines, Ia. 


organized June 1, 1879, and incorporated four days 

later. From the very first the Iowa Unitarian 
Association thought of itself as an autonomous unit of 
the organized life of the denomination. From the very 
first the lowa Unitarian Association conceived of itself 
as a body capable of exercising initiative in denomina- 
tional work within its territory. From the very first the 
Iowa Unitarian Association actually functioned auton- 
omously and initiatively. 

As evidence of serious intention the Iowa Unitarian 
Association has appealed regularly to the churches of the 
State for annual contributions, and with equal regularity 
the appeals have been honored. In addition to this source 
of revenue there is a small income from an endowment. 

Among the best church structures in Iowa are some 
made possible by financial assistance from the lowa Asso- 
ciation. And many times has the Iowa Association as- 
sumed its proportionate share in carrying on missionary 
work within the State. 

Through the years various endeavors have been en- 
gaged in and many mistakes made, but all the while the 
Iowa Association has believed firmly that we learn to do 
by doing and that strength comes through exercise. 

Last year the Iowa Unitarian Association co-operated 
with the Des Moines church and other denominational 
agencies in carrying on social work for Camp Dodge 
soldiers. By co-operation with the Western Conference 
and the American Unitarian Association, the lowa Asso- 
ciation initiated and carried out a plan to conduct special 
services and Sunday-school institutes in practically all the 
churches in the district; which campaign resulted in a 
marked increase of Sunday-school interest and a quicken- 
ing of spiritual life. Other features of the state work 
last year were the publication of a monthly news bulletin 
and missionary work among university students. 

Plans for this year include social work for soldiers at 
Camp Dodge and Iowa City, continuation of the monthly 
bulletin, financing an exchange of pulpits on the part of 
the Iowa ministers, special work such as co-operation 
with the Young People’s Religious Union in special ef- 
forts within the State, and the beginning of a three-year 
programme in connection with the Sioux City church in 
an attempt to reach isolated liberals in near-by towns and 
so develop a kind of district church. 

The years have been too few for anything like an ade- 
quate test of self-determination in so small a unit as Iowa, 
but we can claim that the Iowa Unitarian Association is 


[oer IOWA UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION was 


* a small working illustration of the democratic spirit and 


method in Unitarian polity. To those of us who believe 
in the Iowa plan “it seems evident that such a plan of 
operation logically follows from the Unitarian emphasis 
on individual freedom and from the well-established 
Unitarian polity of local church autonomy. 3 

The individual living an autonomous spiritual life and 
voluntarily co-operating with his fellows in the local 
church ; the local church operating autonomously and of 
its own choice co-operating with other liberal churches 
in its immediate Association; the small Association or 
Conference functioning autonomously and of its own 
volition co-operating with the larger district organization ; 
and so on to the national organization and finally to a 
world organization of Unitarian churches,—this is the 
logic of the whole Unitarian philosophy. Always from 
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below upward, from within outward, with autonomy, ini- 
tiative, and responsibility all along the line —this must be 
the Unitarian plan. This is the “Iowa Idea.” 

Further, this is the successful policy of the Congrega- 
tional branch of religion. ‘The Congregational churches 
follow precisely this plan. So does the Baptist Church. 
So does the Disciples Church. These are all funda- 
mentally democratic churches so far as their polity is con- 
cerned, and they are pre-eminently successful. It rarely 
occurs to one of the units in any of these churches to con- 
sider another unit as a competitor. Certain kinds of work 
are found to be more easily handled by state organization, 
others by district or national organizations; but all this 
is detail to be worked out and perhaps changed many 
times through the years, though the principle—local 
autonomy, initiative, and responsibility—remains un- 
changed. 

This is the American method. And it is rapidly be- 
coming the method in world politics. Autocracy has been 
weighed and found wanting. The wisdom of self- 
determination is well attested. ‘The right to make mis- 
takes and to achieve successes, and to learn thereby, is 
fundamental in democracy. 

Not until small groups of Unitarian chueches have 
learned to do things together will the whole group of 
Unitarian churches know how to do things together. And 
not until small groups of Umitarian churches have made 
their autonomy vital by actually assuming iitiative and 
responsibility will the Unitarian Church take the place 
it should in the life of the world. ‘Those of us who are 
loud in defence of autonomy must be strong in our ef- 
forts to make autonomy vital in the life of the denomina- 
tion. 

So the “Towa Idea” is but the denominational expres- 
sion of the American principle of self-determination, the 
‘democratic principle,—the principle for which we entered 
the world war, the principle for which humanity walked 
through four years of awful hell! That principle now 
stands vindicated and glorified before the world! Shall 
the Unitarian Church, in its missionary methods as well 
as in its gospel, line up with the democratic spirit that 
now moves the hearts of men, or shall it fall behind with 
the dying remnants of autocracy? ‘That is the question. 


Rev. Mr. Pounder and the Scripture 


To the Editor of Tur CuristrAN REGISTER :— 

Your brand-new contributor, Rev. Pensive Pounder, 
can hardly pose as an expounder of the Scriptures until 
he learns to quote correctly. He says: “To be sure, it is 
possible to take a casuist’s refuge in the Revised Version 


and read the Christmas message, “Peace on earth to men. 


of good-will.’” If he had taken the pains to open his 
Bible (after first carefully removing the accumulated 
dust). and to turn to the passage to which he refers 
(Luke ii. 14) he would have found these words: “And 
on earth peace among men in whom he is well pleased,” 
the English and the American Revisions using precisely 
the same language. If, however, he had consulted the 
admirable translation by Prof. George R. Noyes, made 
in 1868, he would have found his text, for the passage is 
there translated, “Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace among men of good-will.” Dr. Noyes’s 
well-known scholarship gives weight to this rendering, 
although both the American Version and the Revised 
Version give “men of good pleasure” as the literal ren- 
dering of the Greek. A. Pgepanric, D.D. 
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Thursday Morning Thoughts 
REV. PENSIVE POUNDER 


The Minister’s Barrel 


EW LAYMEN APPRECIATE what havoc has 
} been wrought by the Great War upon the minister’s 
barrel, and few laymen appreciate what an im- 
portant place the barrel holds in a minister’s cosmos. 
It is the margin of safety between himself and possible 
disaster. It murmurs the word of peace to his perturbed 
spirit. On many a vacant Saturday morning, when the 
Divine Afflatus fails to inflate, or when an unexpected 
rush of parish duties deprives him of all chance even to 
secrete a sermon, to say nothing of writing one, it whis- 
pers to him, “Be of good cheer; you can fall back on 
me.” No parson is equipped for his work without 
something of a barrel, if it be no more than a small keg. 
But the Great War has overturned many things, and 
incidentally it has emptied the minister’s barrel upon the 
dump-heaps of obsolescence. Sermons written prior to 
August, 1914, are hopelessly archaic. Who could listen 
to them now? I sit and gaze tearfully at my own barrel: 
seven neat oaken drawers, all just alike, each holding one 
hundred sermons, pure religion and undefiled, without 
the whisper of an allusion to the Great Cataclysm in any 
one of their innocent pages. What comfort can they . 
bring me now? 

To be sure, I have the sermons written during the war. 
But they are frankly ephemeral in character, quite unfit 
for use now that the armistice is on and the fighting has 
ceased. No, the Voice from Revelation speaks again in 
ominous accents, “Behold, I make all things new.” ‘The 
luckless parson has no choice but to heed those words 
and start fresh in this new world, just as everybody else 
is starting fresh. 

If this predicament of his awakens in the ordinary. 
layman any sensation of glee, either he must be a very 
hard-hearted layman, or he does not understand the 
nature of a minister’s dependence on his barrel. ‘That 
dependence is psychological, not actual. Of course, old 
sermons are occasionally repeated. But the comfort of 
the barrel consists not in furnishing old sermons to be 
repeated, but in releasing the minister from that tension 
of imperative necessity which inhibits his best work. 
The more the minister feels that he must produce a ser- 
mon, the less able he is to produce it. ‘The homiletical 
muse is a wilful baggage. She refuses to take orders 
from any one. That is where the barrel comes to the 
rescue. “Here am I,” says the barrel; “you don’t have 
to produce a sermon this week. ‘Tell the muse to go to 
blazes.” Whereupon the muse, true to the instincts of 
her sex, comes coyly back to your side, and behold, the 
weekly masterpiece is’ produced. 

Which things are an allegory: the minister’s great need 
these days is for spiritual leisure. I don’t mean chrono- 


- logical leisure, which is a polite term for laziness ; I mean 


that timeless leisure of the soul which is a matter of 
mood, not of moments. Somehow the barrel seems to 
embody that leisure. It prevents the weekly task from 
becoming a spiritual thraldom. It transforms the peri- 
odic duty into a periodic privilege. With the barrel 
standing in the corner, the Ghost of Next Sunday Morn- 
ing never dares to stride menacingly into the study, with 
its ominous warning, “You must preach at 10.45.” In- 
stead, it enters affably, and murmurs as one conferring a 
favor, “You may preach at 10.45.” To be able to keep 
the Ghost of Next Sunday Morning in that chastened 
frame of mind, to be able always to look upon his work 
as a privilege and a joy, and not see it degenerate into a 
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mere perfunctory grind,—that is the greatest single secret 
of the minister’s success. 

I don’t think the minister is unique in his need of the 
spiritual leisure that keeps his work sweet. We all need 
it these days. The times are in a conspiracy to rob us of 
that leisure and make us slaves to circumstance and the 
clock. The joy of labor is vanished from our life. We 
do our work fairly well, on the whole; but we don’t do 
it for the fun of it, we do it from a sense of duty. 

It is a splendid thing to have a strong sense of duty; 
to be conscientious, reliable, obedient unto the heavenly 
vision. “Law, Order, Duty, and Restraint, Obedience, 
Discipline,’—the line epitomizes our Puritanism at its 
best, and its best is pretty good. But is its best the best 
there is? ‘Truly, I think not. The man who has to keep 
the sense of duty, like a policeman, on the job in his 
_ heart all the time, is not very complimentary to himself. 
One cannot refrain from asking what that man would 
be and do if it were not for the policeman. 

I can discover no sense of duty in Christ’s spiritual 
organization. I can think of one passage at least in 
which he expresses something like scorn for the servant 
who was merely dutiful,—‘“unprofitable” I think he called 
him. His own life seems to me to exemplify a sort of 
moral or spiritual anarchy, which, in its intents and im- 
plications, is as far above our restrained, disciplined, 
compulsory morality as the political anarchy of the 
Russian dreamer is ahead of the law-burdened, statute- 
ridden, prison-haunted civilization of Europe and 
America. 

Christ’s moral greatness sprang not from a sense of 
obligation to the will of God, but from something to 
which many Christians are become strangers,—a pro- 
found love of the will of God. He was not an hireling 
servant of God’s purpose; he was a partner with God in 
the same purpose. Government is for those who need it, 
who would relapse into crime and confusion without its 
restraints and inhibitions. But government was wasted 
on Christ, as perfume is wasted on a rose. He was above 
its restraints and inhibitions. That is what I mean by 
calling him a moral anarchist. 

Perhaps the time will come when our moral motivation 
will arise not from a sense of obligation, but from a 
Christlike love of God’s holy purpose. We will do what 
we see to be right merely because we want to. When 
that time comes, law and government will become obso- 
lete, for the same reason that there is neither sun, moon, 
nor temple in heaven,—they are not needed. And when 
that time comes, all life will shake off its present fetters 
of obligation and become a privilege, as the dear Lord 
meant it to be. 

It is worth while that the modern minister of the gos- 
pel should be a prophet of that day, should manifest in, 
his own spiritual experience something of that imponder- 
able leisure of the soul which approaches the tasks of 
life with the minimum of compulsion and the maximum 
of glad spontaneity. In the lexicon of true Christianity 
there is no such word as “must.” In fact, “thou must” 
is only a temporary substitute for that better “thou 
mayest” which waits to greet us when, like Christ, we 
can truthfully say, “My meat it is to do the will of him 
that sent me.” ‘The extent to which a modern minister 
can indite his own spiritual experience in that Christian 
vocabulary is a gauge of his effectiveness as a leader of 
_ souls unto those realms of peace where the sense of duty 
supplanted by the promptings of love and eager son- 


propose, therefore, to hang on to my barrel. The 
ht of consigning to the flames those seven hundred 
of my spiritual travail and pain is repulsive to 
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me. Moreover, the time may come when pure religion 
and undefiled will again be in vogue. Then I shall be in 
a position to enjoy the blessings of spiritual leisure to 
the full. 


Religion and Truth 


LEWIS C. CARSON 
"[ “asest ARE TWO kinds of truth which come into 


question in relation to religion, truth of fact and 
truth of value. Truth of fact asks if any given 
proposition can meet the test of historic or scientific in- 
vestigation. The settlement of the “Christ myth” con- 


_troversy, for example, depends entirely upon the applica- 


tion of such a test. Truth of value, on the other hand, 
pertains to adequacy of statement in figurative or sym- 
bolic terms. ‘Thus the declaration, “Christ was the Son of 
God,” may or may not be true, if it is meant to be taken 
as the literal statement of historic or scientific fact; it is 
perfectly true, however, if it refers to Christ’s conscious- 
ness of a filial relationship to God as his heavenly Father. 
We sometimes express this distinction by saying that 
what is false in the logic of facts may be true in the logic 
of values. 

Religion, as such, moves entirely in the logic of values. 
Its object is not the attainment of scientific truth, but the 
interpretation of a peculiar type of inner experience. Re- 
ligion is therefore relatively independent of science and 
of history. It deals with a realm of ideal constructions, 
of which the world of science and history may furnish the 
raw material, but which can never be brought to the test 
of literal statement. The language of religion is a pic- 
ture language, like poetry, which conveys an ideal mean- 
ing by means of a sensuous image. It is in this sense that 
Auguste Sabatier declares, “Religious inspiration does not 
differ psychologically from poetic inspiration” ; and again, 
“Tt is not science that rules the world—it is symbols.” 

The world of religion is not, any more than the world 
of science, the real world, but only a reconstructed world. 
The scientific consciousness deludes itself with the idea 
that its world is the only world, and that the ideal con- 
structions which, like scaffolding, it is obliged to erect in 
order to explain the world are of the structure of reality. 
This is not so. The “given” world does not belong to 
science or to history any more than it belongs to religion 
or to art. Nor is the scientific attitude identical with the 
attitude of religion. Both are transformations of reality, 
one in the interest of causal explanation, the other in the 
interest of spiritual evaluation. 

The mistake of much of our religious thinking origi- 
nates in the assumption that scientific and historic truth— 
truth of fact—is the only kind of truth which needs to be 
considered. We accordingly demand that theology, or 
that which goes by its name, shall become a kind of 
diluted edition of the latest physical and social investiga- 
tion of the day. Since theology, however, as such, can- 
not possibly be brought to the merely factual test, any 
more than a canto of “Paradise Lost,” we discard all ex- 
cept the barest minimum of theological statement, not ob- 
serving that in so doing we are subjecting theology to a 
criterion which in the nature of the case ought never to 
have been applied. In the last analysis, theology is not a 
science, in our modern acceptation of that term; its al- 
liance is rather with the arts. To attempt to bring it into 
line with the accepted results of science and of history is 
not only to misunderstand its proper meaning, it is to do 
violence to one of the finest instruments religion possesses 
in which to find adequate self-expression. 
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Trying to be Normal Again 


How the French react to the war's end is 
revealed in apparently trivial ways 


FREDERICK M. ELIOT 


In a letter to his congregation in St. Paul, 
Minn. 
Base Hospirat SEVEN, 


ASP. 02719, 
November 18, 


Dear Friends of Unity Church,—This 
month’s letter is several days late in start- 
ing on its journey overseas, but the last 
week has been too full of excitement to 
make letter-writing possible. Even now, 
it is hard to realize that the victory has 
been won and the fighting has come to an 
end; but gradually we are growing accus- 
tomed to the new world of peace, and we 
are a very happy Army, I can assure you. 

I was in Tours when the official word 
came, and I saw the city awaken to the 
glad news and begin the celebration. At 
two o'clock it was the same city, to all 
appearance, that it had been since we ar- 
rived, but at four o’clock it had under- 
gone a complete transformation. The 
streets were ablaze with flags and crowded 
with happy people. American and French 
soldiers were marching up and down, arm 
in arm; and the two cries that I heard 
most often were “Vive la France” from 
American lips, and “Vive 1l’Amérique” 
from the French. Our flag was displayed 
everywhere, and the bands played the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” at least as often 
as the “Marseillaise.’” Over and over 
again, the gallant French people said to 
us, “You have finished the war for us.” 
For an American, it was a thrilling and 
wonderful experience. 

Out at the Hospital, we celebrated less 
noisily, but not a bit less proudly. The 
men in the wards were radiant with joy, 
and always their first thought was for 
their comrades up at the Front. The 
good news had an immediate effect upon 
the patients, cheering them as nothing else 
could. At the “movies” that evening we 
had the “Star-Spangled Banner” at. the 
close of the performance, and I think 
none of us ever heard it when it meant 
so much to us. 

One of the most delightful parts of our 
celebration here was a visit next morning 
from about twenty school-boys, who 
marched into camp with French and Amer- 
ican flags, singing the “Marseillaise.” They 
went into many of the wards, and every- 
where they were greeted very enthusias- 
tically. For them, the news meant the 
home-coming of fathers and _ brothers, 
whom perhaps they had not seen for a 
long, long time; and their eyes were danc- 
ing with joy. 

It is hard for us Americans to realize 
the fact that France has been at war for 
four years. That is a long-enough time 
for the war-time ways of living to be- 
came habits, and the sudden change to 
peace has a deeper effect upon them than 
we can easily appreciate. To take a triv- 
ial illustration: The French have not 
danced since war was declared. And now 
there is a whole set of young people that 
have been denied the normal social pleas- 
ures during the years when they crave 
them most. The boys and girls who were 
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fourteen when 
eighteen ; 


single real party all that time. There is 


something very touching about the way in 
which the young people here want to try 


to make up for that loss! 

Perhaps this may sound so trivial, 
comparison with the great losses, that it is 
not worth mentioning; but it seems to one 
asortof symbol of the effort which every 
one is making to return to normal living. 
It is characteristic, too, of the French 
temperament, 


mask of open-hearted emotion. ‘The real 
feelings are so deep and so sacred that 
they cannot find expression except in ways 


that sometimes strike the outsider as triv- 


ial. And every lover of France loves the 
French for this characteristic. Perhaps 
one of the things that we Americans can 


learn from our French comrades is just 


this distinction between the deeper and 
the more superficial sentiments. The 
Frenchman knows how to be gay, without 
forgetting the serious things, and without 
losing his sense of proportion—which is 
only another way of saying that the French 
have a real sense of humor. 

But I must not let my enthusiasm -for 
France run away with me. I hope it may 
not be very long before I can tell you in 
more detail, and without the barrier of 
distance, just how deeply I have learned 
to respect and admire this people. One 
of the supreme benefits that the war can 
bring is a more appreciative understanding 
between Americans and their comrades-in- 
arms of France. 

I hear very often from St. Paul, and 
nothing but good news of Unity Church. 
Now that the war is over, my one desire 
is to come back to the home-town and the 
home-church. Just when that can be, is 
still very uncertain. Being under army 
orders lifts the burden of responsibility 
from one’s shoulders, byt it also means 
that I cannot come back until I am sent. 
I hope, however, that I shall be back be- 
fore spring has entirely gone. Whenever 
it is, I shall come at the earliest possible 
moment, you may be very sure. 

On Thanksgiving Day, and again on 
Christmas, I shall think especially of Unity 
Church, and wish with all my heart that I 
could be with you to share in the services 
of grateful praise to God for his “won- 
derful works to the children of men.” 
What a Christmas it will be! How glor- 
iously the world will respond to the an- 
cient summons to welcome Peace on earth! 

Long before another Christmas comes 
round, I hope we shall be together again. 
And the spirit of this year’s Christmas, 
when we must be apart, will last all 
through the year. 


Liberal Ministers of New York 


The monthly luncheon of the liberal 
ministers of New York City and vicinity 
was held at the City Club, 55 West 44th 
Street, Monday, January 6. About twenty 
members were present, including Unitarians, 
Universalists, Jewish rabbis, and others. 
The speaker was Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, the 
English traveller, journalist, and lecturer, 
who spoke on the effects of the war upon 


the war came are now 
and they have not been to a 


in 


which conceals the deeper 
sentiments and affections under a lighter 
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religion. His remarks were exceedingly in- 
teresting and impressive. At the beginning 
he emphasized two things: first, the impo- 
tence of the Church at the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in 1914; second, there was no such 
thing as a revival of religion in the armies 
during the war. The Church, he said, was 
impotent during the war in that it was not 
able to influence popular emotion. In short, 
there has been a failure of organized Chris- 
tianity. The glaring defects of the Church 
during the war, the present popularity of 
such movements as spiritualism and the 
second coming of Christ, and the cry now 
going up for a religion different from that 
which the war has overturned,—one which 
will be new especially in its attitude toward 
social relations,—were ideas that the speaker 
developed. The war has brought back the.. 
adventurous into our life, he declared; the 
masculine and knightly virtues are being 
emphasized. 

Dr. William L. Sullivan, Rev. F. R. 
Griffin of, Philadelphia, Dr. M. St. .C. 
Wright, and Rev. John H. Holmes took 
part in the discussion. Mr. Holmes was a 
centre of attention on account of the radi- © 
cal step that his church is about to take, 
but he refused to make any statement be- 
yond what had appeared in the papers. 

The gathering was inspiring by reason of 
its good-fellowship, as well as by reason 
of the things that were said. EIGER 


A Morning with the Lepers 
CORNELIA W. McCLEARY 


During a stay in Porto Rico last winter 
my friend and I visited the leper colony. 
Rev. Harvey Walter of St. Luke’s Church, 
who does missionary work, invited us to go 
with him one morning and attend the ser- 
vice to be held for the lepers. 

Armed with a basket of sweetmeats for 
the unfortunates and fortified with cour- 
age for ourselves, we joined the minister 
and his party at the Navy Yard at nine 
o’clock and took the government launch for 
the island, which could be seen a short dis- 
tance away. 

As we approached the small wharf, our 
hearts sank. Two men prepared to assist 
us in landing. “Are they lepers, and will 
we have to touch them!” and we instinc- 
tively glanced down at our bare hands. 
They were not. ‘The minister evidently 
divined the trend of our thoughts, for he 
told us at once that they were helpers. 

_ The doctor was there to greet us,—a fine- 
looking young Porto Rican, dressed in a 
very natty uniform, and with a cheerful 
smile. He seemed very pleased to see us. 

The island is about three-quarters of a 
mile in length and two hundred feet wide. 
The doctor’s quarters are at the extreme 
right, and the buildings of the lepers oc- 
cupy the central part. Two of these are 
fairly large, one used by the women 
and the other by the men. ‘This latter is 
rather picturesque; it is square, built of 
cement, painted orange, and of a sort of 
Spanish architecture. It has a suggestion 
of the cloisters about its verandas, which 
are on all four sides. Each building ee its 
own dining-room, 

The cook, a woman who is not a “leper, 
has been in service there for twelve years! 
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Near by is a row of small houses or shacks, 
where a few of the men and women live 
whose relatives provide them with better 
quarters. The women’s building is of 
wood. It is square, painted brown, and 
with wide verandas on all sides. 

No lovelier spot could be found in which 
people might pass their remaining days! 
The northern shore of the island is di- 
rectly on the ocean, and the surf which 
rolls in tempestuously is the finest we saw 
anywhere on the coast of Porto Rico. 

The services were held in the women’s 
building. Two rows of benches were 
placed on the sheltered side of the piazza, 
for the winds were blowing strongly that 
day, and the men and women sat facing 
each other. There were thirty-seven lepers 
in the colony, three of them children. We 
e were not allowed to sit down at all, though 
_ there were seats near by, and were cau- 
tioned not even to touch the posts! Even- 
tually, the doctor brought us chairs from 
his own office. 

We expected to see the lepers swathed 


“a from head to foot. But not at all. If there 
_—s were any in that condition, they were not 
a seen. You would see more misery in walk- 


ing through any surgical ward in a hospital. 
If we expected to find them depressed, we 
were again happily disillusioned. They 
seemed so cheerful, especially the women, 
and many nodded and smiled brightly when 
we were introduced to them. “They are 
so glad to see new faces!” said the min- 
ister. They surely must be! One young 
girl of twenty seemed the happiest of all. 
A fine-looking, well-dressed young man, 
who had recently come there, had been 
drafted for the army. 

Everything is done to make the unfortu- 
nates as happy and contented as possible, 
and they have many forms of recreation. 
There is a billiard-table in the men’s build- 
ing, and games in both buildings. Dances 
are held once in six weeks. The music is 
furnished by a phonograph. A _ Spanish 
library has also been started, to which con- 
tributions in that language are earnestly 
requested. And they are not without lux- 
uries. Every day fresh milk is furnished 
them, for which the Government pays 
twenty-eight cents a quart. It is brought 
from San Juan. Twice a month they have 

ice-cream. Of course, Christmas Day is 
looked forward to with eagerness, as they 

have gifts from friends, and Uncle Sam 

does not forget them. Each one is given 
a bag of tobacco and a pipe. The women 

stoke as much as the men. 

ee told they are glad to have a 


always ask ‘eagerly if he has discov- 
mee new method or medicine which 


ok, donated by the aeia and 
ble, which had been donated by the 
les ety of. Ponce ; and the church 
nducted in Spanish, was opened 
a hymn. A psalm was then read al- 
or after which the minister offered 

er. ihe kar “Onward, Christian 


They evidently. enjoyed 
nister then read from the 
ward gave a talk; he made 
remarks in thet midst of 

kled in appreciation. 
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When he had finished, another minister of 
the party preached a short sermon to 
which they listened with great attention, 
and the service ended with “America.” It 
was strange to hear it sung in a distant 
country and in a foreign tongue. 

Before we left, the wife of the minister 
passed between the two rows of men and 
women and distributed the things we had 
brought. “They were as pleased as children 
with the gum, sweet crackers, and oranges. 
They were very careful not to touch her 
hand as they took the smaller gifts. She 
said they counted the Tuesdays and always 
knew when there were five in a month— 
for services are held only on the second 
and fourth Tuesdays. 

During the service we noticed that hens 
kept running in and out beneath the piazza 
where we were sitting. It was impossible 
to keep dogs or cats on the island, we were 
informed, as soon or late they caught the 
disease, but hens were immune. 

We went to the house of the doctor at 
the other end of the island, and took some 
precautions by bathing our faces and 
hands with alcohol. His quarters seemed 
very comfortable, and the view right across 
from San Juan was delightful. As we said 
“sood-by” to the young doctor he inti- 
mated that his stay on the island would 
probably not be long, as his fiancée was 
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much averse to living there. But his 
powers of persuasion must have been great, 
—and love can do much,—for we have re- 
cently heard that she has been induced to 
change her mind. His quarters are now 
cheered by the presence of his young bride. 
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The Dome 
America’s Pride 


JOHN PHILO TROWBRIDGE 


Poor little barefooted Solomon Blinn, 

Born in New York, was the son of.a Finn. 
Movies at first were the choice of his heart 

Could he get but a nickel to pay for his part; 
Then when he grew older he went to the dance, 
But now he’s a part of our army in France. 

“My mother and sisters and sweetheart,” says he, 
“Are knitting and sewing and praying for me; 
My beautiful country —the hope of my life — 

Is worthy of all of my courage and strife; 

I’ve been in ten battles, have fought with a vim; 
I’m called over here, ‘Captain Solomon Blinn.’ ” 


The Ancient Legend 
ADELBERT F. CALDWELL 


In a low, straggling village of Hetfetz, 
situated in a mountain valley far from 
here, there is a legend, long current among 
the people, that whoever would take the 
trouble to dig in a certain spot, plainly 
marked, would discover what would abun- 
dantly reward him for his labor. 

Many and varied had been the guesses as 
to what the reward might be. 

“Surely, it must be gold,” was the con- 
clusion arrived at by all who at one time 
or another discussed the strange legend. 

“An iron-bound chest—full of it!” 
hardly one of the simple Hetfetz villagers 
failed to add. “It stands to reason it 
couldn’t be anything but gold; that’s what 
a real reward always is!” 

In the course of years many young men 
and old had attempted to discover the 
hidden treasure, but every case ended in 
failure. After digging down to a certain 
depth, each man, in endeavoring to find 
the wealth of which the legend spoke, 
came upon a rough stone boulder! 

Garbund Heming, a lad of sixteen 
years, who lived with his widowed mother 
in that part of Hetfetz that lay nearest the 
bordering forest, had often seriously re- 
flected, at his work getting out hoop-poles 
to send to a city far to the south, on the 
fascinating promise of the village legend. 
He wondered if the time would ever come 
when the treasure—whatever it might 
chance to be—would be discovered. 

“T mean,” was his frequently declared 
determination, “to try my luck, sometime, 
in searching for the hidden gold.” 

Whenever he referred to his purpose, 
which was but rarely, in the presence of 
his mother, she would: say, “Unless you’d 
stick to the undertaking more zealously 
than you do to the hoop-pole cutting, 
I fear, Garbund, you’d not succeed in 
reaching the reward of which the legend 
speaks. There’s gold in the hoop-pole in- 
dustry if you’d only keep at it, as Josef 
Nefzov used to,” 

“But that is different,” stammered Gar- 
bund, “from cutting hoop-poles.” 

“No, it is not different,’ declared his 
mother, wisely. 

When he remembered some of his fail- 
ures, Garbund would promise, “But I'll 
learn sometime.” 

“T hope so, son,” would be the encour- 
aging reply of Mrs. Heming. 
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“Wait till you see the chest of gold! I 
guess that will prove I can stick to a 
thing till it’s done.” 

The motherly smile of indulgence on. 
such occasions strengthened Garbund in 
his impulsive resolution. 

“T don’t see why everybody gives up 
just as soon as he strikes the boulder,” 
said Garbund, one day, when he heard 
the story from one of the villagers. “Per- 
haps the treasure is underneath.” 

“When I begin to dig, PIl’— 

As soon as Garbund got that far he 
would stop, with a determined nod of the 
head. 

“Are you not going to the wood-lot?” 
asked Mrs. Heming, one morning, as Gar- 
bund laid away the axe which he always 
carried to the forest, when he set out for 
work. 

“No; not to-day,” he replied slowly, 
taking a spade and crowbar, which had 
been his grandfather’s, from the old 
oaken chest. 

Mrs. Heming looked up inquiringly. 

“I’m going to try my luck at the digging, 
this morning. It’s time I began,” added 
Garbund, “if I ever expect to get the gold. 
If I keep putting it off, somebody may 
get ahead of me. MHaven’t we enough 
hoop-pole money to last us for a week?” 

“Perhaps,’ was his mother’s rejoinder. 
“We'll have to be very sparing.” 

“Before it’s gone, I hope,’ he said, “to 
have found the hidden chest. And there'll 
be no need hereafter of hoop-pole cutting 
for us!” 

Mrs. Heming went to the window, and 
watched her son go lightly down the path 
which led to the other end of the village. 

“If only Garbund could learn the lesson 
while he’s young. Alack! Perchance he 
may,” she added hopefully. 

Garbund came home that night, tired and 
hungry. It seemed he had never felt quite 
so weary before. 

“Well?” was his mother’s cheery wel- 
come, as he cdme in from the shed, where 
he had left his tool8. 

“Tve got part way down to the boulder,” 
was the boy’s reply. “Swanson Kayloff 
stopped for a moment, this afternoon, 
while I was digging, and said that I’d 
reach the boulder in another day; that 
such was his experience. You know he 
attempted to find the treasure, and then 
gave it up.” 

The next evening, as Garbund predicted, 
he reached the rock. 

“Are you going to try any further?” 
asked his mother, that night, as they sat 
at their meagre supper. . 

“Certainly 1 am! I’ve just begun, and 
I wouldn’t think of giving up now, not 
till I see what lies below the boulder. I’m 
going to dig till I know.” 

Mrs. Heming softly closed the cup- 
board door, after putting away the dishes, 
and stepped back to the light on the table. 

“There are hoop-poles a-plenty in the 
forest,” she added quickly, “and there is 
always in the south a ready market for 
them.” 

For several days longer Garbund toiled 
steadily at digging under the boulder. He 
was determined to prove the truth of the 
legend. 

“To-morrow, I’ll know!” he said to his 
mother, several evenings after he had be- 


, 
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gun his toilsome quest. “I’ll be down far 
enough then to see.” 

“But if you don’t’— 

“Tf I don’t find the iron-bound chest, no 
one can say that I failed in trying.” 

A light shone in his mother’s eyes. 
“Tis true,’ she said. 

Garbund slowly climbed the ladder to 
his room in the loft, for he was very 
weary. 

Early the next morning he hastened 
away to his digging, whistling cheerily. 
At noon he hardly took time to eat the 
lunch of black bread and cheese. 

“T want to hurry now, I’m so near the 
end,” he said. Late that afternoon, Gar- 
bund laid down his crowbar and spade. 
“There,” he said, drawing a_ satisfied 
breath, “I can see if there is any truth in 
the legend.” 

He crawled down carefully under the 
boulder, which hung securely poised be- 
tween two shelves of rock. It was with 
an effort that he tried to control his ex- 
citement. 

“What—what is—this?” he exclaimed, 
as his hand discovered letters deeply cut on 
the under side of the boulder. “It—it’s 
not a chest of gold; but it’s—something.” 

To make out the chiselled words in the 
rough embedded stone took but a few min- 
utes’ time :— 

“Perseverance always brings its own re- 
ward.” 

“Well!” 

That was all Garbund could say, as he 
leaned against his spade. 

“Tt’s true,” he declared presently, in a 
far from disappointed tone. “And it’s bet- 
ter than a chest of gold! I have discov- 
ered myself—and that is best of all!” 


What’s a View! 


ISABEL FRANCIS BELLOWS 


There is a lonely lake on the borders of 
the White Mountains where the loons 
shriek and laugh all night. Its clear blue 
water is dotted here and there with tiny 
green islands where the foliage grows so 
thick and wild that it has a tropical effect, 
and from the borders of which great water- 
snakes glide swiftly when you touch the 
banks with your canoe. The slopes around 
it are so heavily wooded that some persons 
have affirmed that the lake only meets the . 
road at one end, where there are no loons 
and no poetry,—only a sawmill. But that 
is a mistake. Turn your back on the saw- 
mill and all its works, and drive through 
the white birches and the beeches for a 
long way, and if you follow the right turn- 
ing you will suddenly come on a little open- 
ing in the woods and for a space that would 
take about two minutes to cross you are on 
the brink of the tiny lapping waves. 

Stop here, descend, and stand close to the 
water in the clearing, and you will see a 
sight. which for combined romance and 
majesty is perhaps without a parallel in 
the whole region. You are in the midst of 
the lovely wildness of the loon-haunted 
lake, and around and above you in a mag- 
nificent semicircle tower the mountains, 
from solitary Chocorua and wide-spreading 
Moat on the left, up and up over many 
familiar peaks until the culmination is 
reached in the vast beneficent outline of 


“ 
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Mount Washington. To the right, past 


two or three lesser Presidents, clear, like | 
a cameo high against the sky, gleams the 


square hollow of the Carter Notch, of 
which the floor is higher than the top of 
Mount Kearsarge; and nearer still is Kear- 
sarge itself, that comely “lady mountain,” 
as Starr King called it, which stands at 
the gate of the magic places. Lastly the 
view “tapers off’ in the scrubby and dis- 
sipated lines of the Green Hills, as for- 
bidding a little range as Nature ever in- 


-vented. Add to this scene sundry beloved 


and sacred associations, and it will be un- 
derstood that it meant a real sacrifice for 
the sake of principle, that we gave up our 


one chance of visiting the spot to save Sun- | 
We were speaking of this. 


day gasolene. 
fact to some friends, when one among them 
suddenly turned upon us and said with 
scorn, “What’s a view!” If she had no- 
ticed the dumb amazement in our eyes, she 
would have added, “compared to a princi- 
ple,” but. she would hardly have under- 
stood if we had tried to explain our con- 
viction that a view might affect a principle 
in one way or another, and also that a 
noble view seen, and carried forever after 
in our hearts, is a permanent solace and 
source of refreshment to the possessor. 

“May’s warm, slow, yellow moonlit summer 

nights— 
Gone are they, but I have them in my 
soul!” 

exclaims one of Browning’s young heroes, 
and that very week I read in THE CHRISTIAN 
Recrster of the Baptist minister who as- 
cended one of the Alps and, looking about 
him, shouted, as he threw his hat away, 


_ “What does the Lord care for baptism by 


immersion !” 

What “the inward eye that is the bliss 
of solitude” has done for the men in the 
trenches passes knowledge. Who can ever 
forget Douglas Gillespie’s dreams of the 
Scottish Lakes with the heather in bloom, 
and his following with his heart all the 
changes that came with the seasons. The 
visions helped to sustain him through the 
long uncomplaining months spent in the 
mud and darkness of the trenches. And 


_ such dreams of nature and of home helped 


every one of these boys, with the light of 
a great purpose in their souls, to keep as- 
suring their families that they would not be 
happy anywhere but where they were. The 
vision in their hearts strengthened the pur- 
pose, instead of weakening it. 

_ “Passion for the beauty flown,” 

says George Meredith, who knew all the 


secrets of the woods better than the woods 


themselves,— 


“Makes evanescence permanent, 
The thing at heart our endless own.” 


Rupert Brooke, seized with deadly 


homesickness in a Berlin café, cries out,— 


“Ah, Grantchester, 
There’ s peace and holy quiet ‘there; : 
reat clouds along pacific skies, 
nd men and women with straight eyes. 
ttle children, lovelier than a dream, 
a bosky wood, a slumbrous stream. 


. . . . . . . 


is the water sweet and cool, 

e and brown, above the pool? 
meadows yet, for to forget 

es, and truths, and pain? Oh, yet 
is the church ee at ten “ three? 
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And there is another boy still,—there 
must be many of them with the vision in 
their minds, but few who have attained to 
such expression of it as Rupert Brooke in 
England and Ferdinand Belmont in France, 
whose letters are an immortal gift to the 
world. He writes in one of them from his 
station near the Vosges Mountains, which 
he passionately loved: “This scrap of 
country, like so many others which have 
enchanted me elsewhere, I shall carry away 
with me fixed in my memory when we 
leave this serene solitude for the blazing 
battlefields of Alsace or Belgium.” And 
these visions of glory and beauty followed 
him to the day when he calmly yielded up 
his life for his country, leaving so noble a 
legacy of mental and spiritual power to 
the world that his military achievements, 
which were not small, were dwarfed in 
comparison. The reader of the volume of 
his letters lays down the book with the 
conviction that if this boy in the twenties 
had lived a hundred years he had not 
much more to learn of the meaning and 
mystery and beauty of life. 

All these words came to my eyes only a 
little time from the day of. the question, 
“What's a view!” 

Well, that’s a view. 


Peace Comes with Progress 
GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, D.D. 


Various opinions concerning war and its 
possible justification arise, I believe, more 
from a misunderstanding of the real nature 
of peace than from any difference of senti- 
ment concerning war in itself, for we all 
alike recognize the enormity of its evil, its 
destruction, and its misery. Peace is not 
negative; it is not the innocence of Eden, 
the apathy of indifference, least of all, the 
quiet of servitude. It is positive and active. 
True peace consists in the harmonious ac- 
tivities of men, communities, and nations, 
as they seek to realize the common pur- 
poses of life and the ideals of society. From 
the imperfect nature of man these efforts 
inevitably involve friction and antagonism. 
Indeed, conflicts economic, commercial, po- 
litical, and social have been and are more 
or less in evidence everywhere, leading 
sometimes to the tests of brute force and 
armed contest. From the point of view of 
evolution, strife is in one sense natural, and 
peace, ideal. 

It is sometimes said that there can be no 
progress without peace. History hardly con- 
firms the thought. Much has been gained 
sometimes for freedom and justice through 
conflict. The reverse is the real truth,— 
there can be no peace without progress. 
Through material advance man has been led 
to avoid war as a menace to security and 
prosperity, while by spiritual progress peace 
has become a great ethical ideal of men 
and nations. 

How shall this peace be attained, a peace 
stable, permanent, universal? 

The great struggle now practically over 
has created one condition adverse to war. 
It has demonstrated that democracies can 
do something; that, though slow to act, they 
will wage defensive war; that the efficiency 
of the effort and sacrifice of a free nation 
surpasses the efficiency of prepared autoc- 
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racy. The opposite has been the general 
view. It was commonly thought even in 
England—as I know by experience—that the 
United States was too much engaged in 
petty politics and economic problems, too 
disturbed by financial complications and 
differences of aim and opinion arising es- 
pecially from the character of its citizen- 
ship to undertake any great task beyond 
its boundaries. 

Courts of arbitration and councils of na- 
tions, too, have their place. The idea of 
international peace, moreover, must be not 
only a theory, but a conviction, becoming 
thus an element in the mental life of 
peoples. 

But above and before all must be the 
feeling of good-will among men and na- 
tions, the fundamental necessity of all prog- 
ress and peace. The motto is, “Peace on 
earth, good-will to men.” From the order 
of these terms the thought has uncon- 
sciously possessed men apparently that we 
must first have peace, then good-will will 
follow. The ethical and logical order is the 
reverse. We must first have good-will, then 
peace will come naturally as its fruit. In 
the sentiment of good-will and-its cultiva- 
tion lie the promise and potency of all that 
is best for the world. It is the supreme 
attribute of man. 


Frances and Agatha had been very care- 
fully reared. Especially had they been 
taught that in no circumstances must they 
tell a lie—not even a “white lie.” 

One day, during a visit made by these 
little girls to an aunt in the country, they 
met a large cow in a field they were cross- 
ing. Much frightened, the youngsters 
stopped, not knowing what to do. Finally 
Frances said,— 

“Let’s go right on, Agatha, and pretend 
that we are not afraid of it.” 

But Agatha’s conscience was not slum- 
bering. “Wouldn’t that be deceiving the 
cow?” she objected.—Harper’s Magazine. 
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Western Conference News Letter 
ERNEST C. SMITH 


Curcaco, Inu. 


The recent deaths of two men vitally 
affect our cause in this district, though in 
quite different ways. The death of Prof. 
George B. Foster, already briefly mentioned 
in this paper, creates a serious problem for 
our church at Madison, Wis. The last time 
Prof. Foster occupied the pulpit at Madison, 
not only were all seats filled, all standing- 
room was also taken, and would-be hearers 
were turned away. It was hoped by the 
church that Prof. Foster would eventually 
make his home in Madison. Whether any 
pastor who may be secured will be able to 
hold those whose interest was newly de- 
veloped by Prof. Foster’s preaching may 
well be doubted. The death of John E. 
Williams of Streator, Ill., removes from our 
active fellowship a layman whose influence 


had been increasingly felt for a considerable. 


number of years. As president of the Illi- 
nois State Conference he had arranged pro- 
grammes for annual meetings which com- 
pelled the attention of that body to the most 
vital aspects of religion. As a contributor 
to the Western Conference Unitarian and to 
the Unitarian Advance he reached a wide 
circle. In conference addresses, in his oc- 
casional appearances in our pulpits, and in 
his personal contacts with our ministers he 
exerted a profound influence upon religious 
thought and feeling. Many of our ministers 
have been glad to learn from him concern- 
ing the things of the spirit. 

An interesting note of the Christmas sea- 
son is the statement that bonuses from em- 
ployers to employees in Chicago amounted 
to at least ten million dollars. ‘I‘he number 
of concerns sharing their prosperity with 
their employees grows with every year. 
Even where the principle of profit-sharing 
is not considered a final solution of in- 
dustrial relations, the custom, so far as it 
obtains, clearly works for better relations 
between employer and employed. 


wm 


The movement for church federation 
gathers increasing headway in Chicago. Six 
hundred Protestant churches, representing 


nine different denominations, have co-oper- 


ated for certain ends during the war period. 
They are retaining this organization with 
special reference to the problems of recon- 
struction. Permanent commissions. have 
been authorized to deal with evangelism, 
church comity, church and labor, public 
morals, international fellowship, good-will, 
advertising and publicity. Rev. Herbert L. 
Willett of the University of Chicago was 
elected administrative president and Rev. 
_B. W. Millar executive secretary. It is 
quite clear that, while the co-operation of 
the so-called “liberal churches” would be 
welcomed by some of the leaders of this 
movement, the body as a whole is not will- 
ing to pay the necessary price. The federa- 
tion is, and will continue to be, distinctly 
evangelical. 

Owing to space limitations the part of 
our last letter dealing with the churches 
west of the Mississippi did not appear. We 
will therefore begin our survey of condi- 
tions with these churches. By an interest- 
ing coincidence the news from Omaha con- 
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nects with our last topic. Although the 
Unitarian church at Omaha had been an ac- 
tive participant in the general war work of 
the churches, the evangelical test shut it 
out from membership in the church federa- 
tion as more permanently organized. Mr. 
Leavens has, however, been made confiden- 
tial adviser to soldiers, especially returned 
soldiers, by the local Red Cross chapter in 
its division of home service. Shut out of 
the federation, he is the only minister of 
the city to be intrusted with this important 
work. 
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At Kansas City the church was closed for 
six weeks on account of the influenza epi- 
demic, but regular services were held 
through the month of December. The cal- 
endar for December records the golden an- 
niversary of All Souls Unitarian Church. 
The sermon subjects-for December have 
been: “What to Believe Now,’ “A Pros- 
pectus of the Future Church,” “The World’s 
Debt to the Heretic,” “The Dream of Uni- 
versal Peace,” “The Next Step.” The public 
Friday night lectures at the church in Sioux 
City, Ia., have had a gratifying attendance 
and have been unusually well reported in 
the newspapers. Some of the topics have 
been: “Putting Russia Together Again,” 
“Who was Rasputin?” “The Work of 
Spiritualism,” “Did Jesus Really Live?” 
The Unity Girls’ Club is selling copies of 
Mr. Rihbany’s “America, Save the Near 
East,” the commissions received being given 
to the French Orphans’ Fund. Ten mem- 
bers have been received into the church 
since October 1. At Iowa City, Rev. Charles 
M. Perry, after a successful pastorate of 
five years, has resigned to take up work 
with the Associated Charities of Minneap- 
olis. Mr. Knapp, the minister of our 
churches at Davenport, Ia., and Moline, IIL, 
begins with the new year a monthly publi- 
cation entitled The Liberal, a journal of 
militant religion. A Billy Sunday revival 
is impending in Davenport. Possibly these 
two facts bear some relation to each other. 

At Minneapolis the sermon subjects of 
Mr. Dietrich for December have been: 
“Slackers in Time of Peace,’ “Robert G. 
Ingersoll,” “The Human Christmas,” “John 
Huss.” Beginning with the new year he 
announces a series of sermons upon “The 
Religion of Evolution” for alternative Sun- 
days. On the evening of December 13 two 
hundred people attended the Simmons Club 
dinner, the speaker being Prof. W. M. West, 
whose subject was, “Do the American His- 
tories tell the Truth about the Revolution- 
ary War?” At Milwaukee all meetings in 
December were held under certain restric- 
tions of the health board and the customary 
Christmas party was omitted. The Sun- 
day morning services, the Red Cross work, 
and the conference on reconstruction were 
all continued. Recent sermon topics have 
been: “Religion as Life,” “Jesus the Re- 
vealer of all Hearts,” “The Wedding Gar- 
ment,” “A New Year’s Sermon,” “Let down 
into the Deep.” 

Services at the First Church in Chicago 
were omitted on December 22, owing to the 


sudden prostration of Mr. Pulsford by in-. 


fluenza. The pulpit was filled on Decem- 
ber 29 by Rev. Lyman M. Greenman, who 
came from the War Camp Community 
Service at Rockford, where he represents 
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the Masonic fraternities. Mr. Pulsford was 
able to appear in his pulpit on January 5, 
but may find it necessary to take a vaca- 


tion of a few weeks to regain his strength. — 


At Unity Church recent sermon subjects 
have been: “Social Consciousness,” “The 
Good Will,” “A New World,” “Living for 
Others.” At the December meeting of the 


Men’s Club, Dr. Hickson of the Psycho- © 


logical Laboratory maintained by the city 
described the tests in use and pointed out 
the responsibility of society to mental de- 
fectives. The annual meeting of the church 
was held on December 16. Interesting re 
ports were made of the work in the differ- 
ent departments of the church life. The 
treasurer’s report indicated that the budget 
system, adopted at the preceding annual 
meeting, was wise and effective. At the 
Third Church, Dr. Mann devoted one Sun- 
day to a memorial service for Prof. Foster, 
who was her immediate predecessor in its 
pulpit. She has begun her series of ser- 
mons upon “The Problems of Reconstruc- 
tion.” ‘Topics already listed are as follows: 
“Municipal Problems of Chicago,” “The 
Call to the Church of To-day,” “The Cen- 
tral Problem of Labor,” “The Moral Prob- 
lem of Democracy,” “The League of Na- 
tions.” Dr. Mann is one of the official 
speakers in this district for the League of 
Free Nations. 

It is announced that Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes of New York has declined the call 
to All Souls Church and Abraham Lincoln 
Center. At Evanston, Mr. Brown an- 
nounces in the January calendar the follow- 
ing sermon subjects: “The Passing of “The 
Sacred,’” “Restitution,” “The Wonder 


and Glory of God,” “The Quest for Happi- 


ness.’ 

The church at Detroit is still without its 
permanent leader, but all its activities are 
maintained in courageous fashion. On Jan- 
uary 10 Mrs. David McKenzie gave a paper 
on “The Choice of a Vocation.” At the 
next meeting of the Men’s Club the speaker 
is Mr. H. M. Nimmo, the editor of the De- 
troit Saturday Night, who will speak on the 
subject of “Americanism.” ‘The offering of 
the School of Religion for the Armenian 
and Syrian Relief Funds amounted to 


$53.58. 


Hymn-Books and a Gown 


Rev. Ben Franklin Allen of the Uni- 
tarian Congregational Church, Hacken- 
sack, N.J., writes as follows :— 

'I have two desires which I wish to make 
known through our church paper. Having 


put in a supply of the new hymn-books, ~ 


we have a supply of the-old edition of the 
hymn-book published by the American 
Unitarian Association—about two hundred 
in number, most of which are in good con- 
dition. We desire to serve some church 
that might feel itself unable to buy the 
new hymn-book. 

My second wish is that I may have a 
pulpit gown for use in my own pulpit. 
Perhaps some clergyman or church might 
have a gown that is not in use which 
could be exchanged for a supply of the 
hymn-books. However, we desire that 
these books be used by some church need- 


ing them whether we ee arid gown or ‘not. : 


es eee ee ee . 


— 
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Gen. Hazard Stevens 


a Notable career of a gifted and versatile 
Unitarian, known both East and West 


~~ Gen. Hazard Stevens died in Golden- 
Pe dale, Wash., October 11, 1918. He was 
E born in Newport, R.I., June 9, 1842, of Uni- 
=, * tarian parentage. At the age of thirteen 
he won his spurs when, on a trip with 
his father, then Governor of Washington 
Territory, undertaken for the purpose of 
making treaties with the Indian tribes be- 
tween the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific 
Coast, he rode one hundred and fifty miles 
to carry a message to the Gros Ventres 
Rai Indians and by so doing induced them to 
take part in an important council. 

On the breaking out of the Civil War 
he left Harvard University to join the 
Seventy-ninth Highlanders, New York Vol- 
unteers, of which regiment his father was 
commander. He remained in the army to 
the close of the great conflict, rising from 
” one rank to another until at the age of 

twenty-three he became a brevet brigadier- 
i general, the youngest one in the army. He 
’ was with his’ father, Maj. Gen. Isaac Ingalls 

Stevens, at the Battle of Chantilly, Sep- 
tember, 1862, in which the latter lost his 
life while rallying his men. Hazard was 
grievously wounded in hip and arm. He 
took part in many of the leading battles 
of the war, won the Congressional Medal 
for distinguished gallantry, particularly in 
the capture of Fort Huger, on the Nanse- 
mond River, Virginia, April 19, 1863, and 
was present at the surrender at Appo- 
mattox. 

Without a profession, and with his 
mother and three sisters partially dependent 
upon him, the young man went out to 
Washington Territory to seek his fortune. 
With untiring industry he worked in one 
capacity and another. He studied law in 
the office of Hon. Elwood Evans and was 
admitted to the bar. He became attorney 
for the Northern Pacific Railroad, with 
headquarters at Olympia, Washington Ter- 
__ ritory. In 1870, Gen. Stevens and Mr. P. B. 
Bs Van Trump, also of Olympia, made the 
x a 


- 


first ascent of Mount Tacoma, or Rainier, 
‘ the loftiest and noblest peak in the United 
tes, 14,500 feet high and snowclad half- 
o its base. This feat placed them 
ae mountain _explorers. 


of his eects Hon. Oliver 
for many eats was district 
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attorney for Suffolk County. Mr. Stevens 
and his wife were members of the South 
Congregational Church, Edward Everett 
Hale, pastor. For thirty-eight years Gen. 
Stevens was a prominent citizen of Boston, 
occupied with professional work and public 
affairs, both state and national. He was a 
member of the executive committee, and 
for three years its secretary, of the Massa- 
chusetts Tariff Reform League, and was 
instrumental in changing its name to that 
of the “American Free Trade League,” 
and in having it adopt the motto, “Equal 
Rights to All,.Special Privileges to None.” 
In 1907-8 he took a leading part in saving 
the Old State House from the encroach- 
ments of the Boston Transit Commission, 
and drafted and secured the passage of the 
act placing the historic structure under the 
joint care of the Governor, and Mayor of 
Boston, and prohibiting any commercial use 
thereof. 

During his sojourn in Boston he wrote 
“The Life of Major-General Isaac Ingalls 
Stevens,” two large volumes, and to be 
found in the leading libraries of the coun- 
try. He was engaged in research. and 
preparation for this work twenty-five years, 
and in recognition he was made an honor- 
ary member of the state historical societies 
of Washington, Oregon, and Montana. His 
Alma Mater, Harvard University, also in 
recognition of it and of his career as a 
brave soldier in the Nation’s cause, and 
as a public-spirited citizen, conferred upon 
him the degree of Master of Arts. He 
was the author of many papers upon the 
battles in which he took part. His story 
of “The Ascent of Mount Tacoma, or 
Rainier,” published in the November num- 
ber of the Atlantic Monthly, 1876, is so 
finely told that it ranks as a classic. 

On the death of his mother, to whom he 
had given his lifelong devotion, Gen. 
Stevens gave up his home at Mount Bow- 
doin, Dorchester, and took up his perma- 
nent residence in Olympia, Wash., in which 
city he had important business connections 
for a long term of years, particularly in 
connection with the Olympia Light and 
Power Company, of which he was presi- 
dent. Here on a property obtained by his 
father as long ago as 1854 he began the 
development of a modern dairy farm, and 
under his scientific and judicious manage- 
ment, during the four years and nine 
months of his sojourn there, he converted 
a wilderness, mostly covered with great 
stumps and logs, into fertile pastures, 
blooming in the springtime with pink and 
white clover blossoms, and having modern 
buildings on it for man and beast. © 

As an old soldier and devoted patriot 
his interest in the World War has been 
intense,.and the tactics since carried out 
by Gen. Foch he advocated early in 1918. 
During a rainy spell of weather last Christ- 
mas-time he invited a company of about one 
hundred soldiers from Camp Lewis who 
had camped near Cloverfields Farm, to 
spend the night in his great hay-barn, and 
treated them to milk and apples. 

Although not a club man, the General 


| belonged to the Rhode Island and Provi- 


dence Plantations branch of the Society of 
the Cincinnati, the Military Order of the 
t | Loyal Legion of the United States, the 
Grand Army of the Republic, the Sons of 
the Revolution, the Sons of the American 
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Revolution, Massachusetts Mil-Historical 
Society, several state historical societies, 
Washington Pioneers, and a number of 
mountain clubs, as the Mazama of Oregon, 
Appalachian of Massachusetts, and Moun- 
taineers of Washington. He was of great 
assistance to both the Sons and the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution of Wash- 
ington and Oregon in selecting the spots 
upon which to place monuments, for he 
was well acquainted with the historic spots 
of both States. He was vice-president of 
the Washington State Historical Society. 
Gen. Stevens died in Goldendale, Wash., 
whither, in company of W. P. Bonney, sec- 
retary of the Washington State Historical 
Society, and George H. Himes, secretary 
of the Oregon Historical Society, he had 
gone to dedicate a monument to A. J. Bolan, 
an Indian agent under Gov. Stevens, who 
was massacred sixty-three years ago. His 
sister, Mrs. Kate Stevens Bates, and her 
husband, James H. S. Bates, both of New 
York, who had been spending the summer 
with him in Olympia, were with him to the 
last. His funeral services took place at his 
beautiful home at Cloverfields Farm. Olym- 
pia, Wednesday, October 16, and his re- 
mains were taken to Newport, R.I., and 
interred in the lot in the Island Cemetery 
where lie his distinguished father, his 
mother, and two of his sisters. K. S. B. 


Delegates at Springfield 


The following is the list of 140 dele- 
gates registered at the Laymen’s Conven- 
tion, Springfield, Mass., January 10 to 12, 
IQIQ :— 


Bristow Adams, Ithaca, N.Y.; Charles 
P. Adams, Worcester, Mass.; Charles H. 
Angell, Springfield, Mass.; A. H. Ather- 
ton, Lynn, Mass.; Alfred T. Baker, Need- 
ham, Mass.; George S. Baldwin, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass.; Charles H. Barnes, Syracuse, 
N.Y.; Edward P. Barrett, Peabody, Mass.; 
D. E. Bartlett, Holyoke, Mass.; N. 
Batchelder, Wirdsor: Conn. ; Benford 
Bates, Boston, Mass.; George L. Bennett, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; Charles W. Birtwell, Bos- 
ton; J. Walton Bissell, Hartford, Conn.; 
G. A. Blaisdell, Chicopee, Mass.; George 
G. Bradford, Cambridge, Mass.; Percy S. 
Brayton, Medford, Mass.; Gordon A. 
Brown, Clinton, Mass.; H. K. Bush-Brown, 
Washington, D.C.; Fred W. Bushby, Pea- 
body, Mass; Frank H. Burt, Newton, 
Mass.; A. F. Butterworth, Brookfield, 
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Mass.; L. F. Cabot, Windsor, Vt.; Thomas 
S. Childs, Holyoke, Mass.; Arthur L. Co- 
burn, Weston, Mass.; George W. Collier, 
Cohasset, Mass.; Charles A. Collins, Lynn, 
Mass.; Benjamin A. Cook, Fitchburg, 
Mass.; E. S. Cook, Windsor, Vt.; J. Ran- 
dolph Coolidge, Jr., Boston; Robert Lynn 
Cox, Montclair, N.J.; Gorham Dana, 
Brookline, Mass.; R. L. Daugherty, Troy, 
N.Y.; Charles L. DeNormandie, Boston; 
Francis H. Dewey, Worcester, Mass.; Al- 
bert C. Dieffenbach, Boston, Mass.; George 
P. Dike, Chestnut Hill, Mass.; Giles Dow- 
ling, Dedham, Mass.; Charles W. Eliot, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Samuel A. Eliot, Bos- 
ton; Thomas H. Elliott, Lowell, Mass. ; 
George Falconer, Montreal, P.Q.; Marshall 
B. Fanning, Boston; Clifton L. Field, 
Greenfield, Mass.; Robert S. Folsom, 
Springfield, Mass.; Elmer S. Forbes, Wes- 
ton, Mass.; Albert A. Fraser, New York 
City; Charles W. Gammons, Cohasset, 
Mass.; C. R. Gardner, Northampton, 
Mass.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
W. C. Greene, . Providence, R.I.; James 
Grover, Springfield, Mass.; Amos I. Had- 
ley, Wayland, Mass.; Edward H. Hall, 
Springfield, Mass.; Roland G. Hopkins, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass.; Henry B. Hopson, 
Springfield, Mass.; H. M. Howard, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.; F. Stanley Howe, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; W. K. Hunter, Pittsfield, Mass.; 
William H. Jordan, Springfield, Mass.; 
Charles C. Kenney, Weston, Mass.; Will- 
iam F. Kingman, Providence, R.I.; Ru- 
dolph H. Kissell, New York, N.Y.; Ed- 
ward H. Letchworth, Buffalo, N.Y.; Edwin 
J. Lewis, Jr., Boston, Mass.; J. R. Lewis, 
Holyoke, Mass.; J. G. Lincoln, Ware, 
Mass.; Waldo Lincoln, Worcester, Mass. ; 
Frank L. Locke, Malden, Mass.; J. S. Lock- 
wood, Boston; H. N. Loomis, Northamp- 
ton, Mass.; William W. McClench, Spring- 
field, Mass.; John McDuffie, Springfield, 
Mass.; F. M. McGarry, Grafton, Mass.; 
R. B. Mackintosh, Peabody, Mass.; W. D. 
Mandell, Northampton, Mass.; C. P. Man- 
ning, Springfield, Mass.; Oliver J. Mat- 
thews, Orange, N.J.; Benjamin D. May, 
Needham, Mass.; Frederick G. Melcher, 
Montclair, N.J.; W. B. Mellen, Brookfield, 
Mass.; M. M. S. Moriarty, Holyoke, Mass.; 
W. L. Mulligan, Springfield, Mass.; John 
Burnet Nash, New York City; Edward 
Nichols, Cohasset, Mass.; Samuel B. 
Nobbs, Brockton, Mass.; Albert S. Os- 
born, Montclair, N.J.; Charles H. Patter- 
son, Amherst, Mass.; W. Rodman Pea- 
body, Milton, Mass.; Cyrus E. Peirce, Mel- 
rose, Mass.; Abbot Peterson, Brookline, 
Mass.; Albert A. Pollard, Brookline, Mass. ; 
Horatio M. Pollock, Albany, N.Y.; Oliver 
Prescott, New Bedford, Mass.; Augustus 
P. Reccord, Springfield, Mass.; F. Keeler 
Rice, Lynn, Mass.; Charles O. Richard- 
son, Weston, Mass.; H. E. Robbins, Am- 
herst, Mass.; W. K. Robbins, Manchester, 
N.H.; W. Forbes Robertson, Arlington, 
Mass.; John C. Robinson, Springfield, 
Mass.; A. L. Rohrer, Schenectady, N.Y.; 
Arthur P. Rugg, Worcester, Mass.; J. Por- 
ter Russell, Newton, Mass.; H. H. Saun- 
derson, Boston; Maxwell Savage, Lynn, 
Mass.; Donald Scott, New York City; 
Horace §. Sears, Weston, Mass.; Henry 
D. Sharpe, Providence, R.I.; Wallace S. 
Shaw, Canton, Mass.; Thomas Munroe 
Shepard, Northampton, Mass.; Philip B. 
Simonds, Providence, R.I.; A. K. Sloper, 
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Pittsfield, Mass.; C. Fred Smith, Lynn, 
Mass.; Roger D. Smith, Dedham, Mass.; 
Henry W. Sprague, Buffalo, N.Y.; Isaac 
Sprague, Wellesley Hills, Mass.; James B. 
Stanwood, Cincinnati, Ohio; G. Livingston 


‘Stebbins, Boston, Mass.; J. W. Stevens, 


Greenfield, Mass.; R. S. Sturtevant, Lex- 
ington, Mass.; Frank H. Torrey, Melrose, 
Mass.; Russel B. Tower, Cohasset, Mass. ; 
N. C. Upham, Fitchburg, Mass.; R. P. Vi- 
daud, Brooklyn, N.Y.; L. S. Walker, Am- 
herst, Mass.; Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, 
Mass.; Henry Ware, Brookline, Mass.; 
F. W. Webber, Newton, Mass.; Edmund A. 
Whitman, Cambridge, Mass.; Henry Whit- 
more, Newton, Mass.; L. H. Whittredge, 
Lynn, Mass.; George Wigglesworth, Mil- 
ton, Mass.; Maurice H. Wildes, Milton, 
Mass.; Henry M. Williams, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Robert Winsor, Weston, Mass.; 
F. D. Witherbee, Philadelphia, Pa.; George 
S. Wright, Watertown, Mass.; Lewis A. 
Wright, Gardner, Mass.; E. G. Wyckoff, 
Ithaca. (N.Y. 


Chroughout the Church 


Announcements 


Noonday services in King’s Chapel, Bos- 
ton, Mass., week of January 20: January 
20, Rev. Joseph Kennard Wilson, The 
Watchman-Examiner, Boston; January 21, 
Rev. Frederick A. Bisbee, D.D., The Uni- 
versalist Leader, Boston; January 22, Prof. 
C. R. Bowen, Meadville Theological School ; 
January 23, Rev. Adolph Rossbach, East 
Boston Unitarian Society; January 24, Pres- 
ident Lemuel H. Murlin, Boston. Univer- 
sity; January 25, musical service, Mr. Lang, 
organist, 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union will 
hold its fourth regular meeting of the sea- 
son at the Second Church, Boston, Mass., 
on Monday, January 20. Subject, “Chil- 
dren’s Clubs in the Church.” The fol- 
lowing speakers will tell of the clubs con- 
nected with their churches: Rey. Julius F. 
Krolfifer, Barnard Memorial; Miss A. B. 
Mackintyre, First Congregational Church, 
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Cambridge; Miss Edith L. Jones, Bulfinch 
Place Church; Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, 
Church of the Disciples. 


A winter meeting of the Unitarian Fel- 
lowship for Social Justice will be held in 
the Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, Mass., 
January 20, at II A.M. and 1.30 p.m. The 
meeting- will be opened with an address by 
the president, George Willis Cooke, on “The 
New Demands for the Application of the 
Principles of Social Justice.” He will be 
followed by Rey. Charles W. Casson, on 
“The Purposes and Methods of the Fellow- 
ship.” In the afternoon brief addresses 
will be given by Rev. A. W. Littlefield and 
Rey. Maxwell Savage on “The Constructive 
Aims of the Fellowship.” Rev. Charles F. 
Dole will take as his subject “The Social 
Affirmations of Sociology.” — 


Meetings and Conferences 
Isn’t the Kingdom Coming? 


READING, Mass.—At the first meeting of 
the season of the Unitarian Men’s Club 
nearly four hundred were present notwith- 
standing the counter-attraction of the pa- 
rade and general outdoor jollification, for 
it was armistice day. President Loring pre- 
sided, and on the platform were Capt. Staf- 
ford of the United States Navy, Lieut. 
Jaquith, his aide, Ensign Loring, Bruce 
Lumsden of the first A. E. F. company to 
go over the top, Rev. M. F. Ham, Rev. Dr. 
Newton, Rev. F. M. Holt, the Board of 
Selectmen, several officers of the State 
Guard, naval men, and officers of the Club. 
The meeting was in celebration of victory. 
Dr. Horace G. Wadlin made a stirring appeal 
for Reading’s support for the War Fund 
Drive that began that day. Rev. Howard 
Rees Williams, Overseas’ Secretary of 
Y. M. C. A. educational work, formerly 
pastor of the Unitarian church at Con- 
cord, N.H., who had just returned from 
France, gave a strong and eloquent ad- 
dress, telling some of his experiences on 
the battle-front and- the conditions in 
France and Belgium. Indicating the real 
union character of the meeting, it may 
be stated that the pianist was the organist 
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BOSTON MIDWINTER CONFERENCE 
Ford Hall, Sunday, January 19, at 8 p.m. 
Speaker: JOHN HAYNES HOLMES of New York 


President, Free Religious Association of America 


Subject: “THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS: WILL IT DO THE WORK?” 
QUESTIONS FROM THE FLOOR 


Doors open at 7 


Chairman: GEORGE GROVER MILLS 


Concert at 7.30 


Twentieth Century Club (3 Joy Street), Monday, January 20, at 1 p.m: 
LUNCHEON AND CONFERENCE 


THE FREE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT 


Local, National, and International 


John Haynes Holmes will speak. on the Liberty. or Community Church as distinguished from 
Denominational Churches 


LUNCHEON TICKETS, $1.00 
may be had at the office of the Association before Saturday, January 18th 


Further information at the Office of the Free Religious Association of America, 120 Boylston Street, Boston 
Telephone Beach 6899 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


But speak the 
truth,—and all 
nature and all 


spirits will help 
you with unex= 


pected aid. 
EMERSON 


of the Unitarian church, the leader of the 
chorus and the cornetist were of the Con- 
gregational church, the soloist was a Cath- 
olic, two of the Girl Scouts were Unitari- 
ans, one Congregationalist, one Methodist, 
one Catholic, the Unitarian pastor gave the 
invocation, the Baptist pastor the bene- 
diction, and the pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church was on the platform. 


Parish News Letters 


‘f 

4 The First to Die 

; Arrtesoro, Mass.—Pilgrim Church, Rev. 
4 Thomas J. Horner: In November Pilgrim 


Church united with Murray Universalist 
Church for the winter—to conserve fuel 
“ and help the Government to win the war, 
f expecting the war to last at least a year 
4 longer than it did. Mr. Horner and Mr. 
‘hd Pennoyer, the Universalist minister, have 
been alternating in the conduct of services 
to large congregations. Pilgrim Church 


honor roll has forty-one names on it, in- 

cluding the name of Ruth Holden, who 
E went from Cambridge University, Eng- 
Fé land, to Russia before America entered the 
s war, and died of fever contracted in hos- 
, pital work, being the first American 
“G fe martyr to the cause, and Lieut. Carleton 


Bliss, killed in an aéroplane accident, No- 

vember 14, in England. Thus the only 

’ two casualties were before and after the 

e war so far as America was in it. Mr. 
Horner has just tendered his resignation 

as minister of Pilgrim Church, to accept a 

call to the First Unitarian Church in Man- 

chester, N.H., to take effect February 1, 

1919, thus concluding eight years’ service 

¥ in Attleboro. The honor roll: Newton 
Henry Alfred, Eunice Mildred Allen, Ray- 

mond Lee Beck, Chester Francis Becker, 

: Vincent De Paul Becker, Carleton Leroy 
; Bell, Carleton Merrill Bliss (killed in Eng- 
land), Earl Francis Bliss, Oscar Caperon 
Briggs, Dorr Theron Burnett, Albert 
Perigo Clark, Alidor Joseph Dudley, Carl 
Fowler Fritch, Helen Whitney Gould, Les- 
ter Flemming Grant, Frederick Randolph 
_Hobditch, Harold William Hodges, John 
Sanford Holden, Ruth Holden (died in 
Kazan, Russia, April 21, 1917), Halsey 
Boardman Horner, Earle Harrold Hutch- 
ison, Richard Montague Kimball, Laurence 
Turner Lincoln, Earle Gordon Martin, 
Charles Edward Miller, Donald Caperon 
Morse, James Burleigh Moulton, Alfred 
ReelieiTopicins Patterson, Charles Arthur Patter- 
son, Raymond Dazil Prew, Emery Arthur 
Rounds, Russel Ellsworth Rounds, Wil- 
_ fred Albany Sevigney, Caleb Arnold Slade, 
_ Everett Eward Straker, Frank Hamilton 


eee John Francis Streeter, Herman 
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= 
Melvin Thurber, Earle Leroy Townsend,|the national, state, and troop flags, 


Raymond Anderson Tuttle, Charles Ather- | marched into church, and, grouping them- 
ton Wales. selves at the front of the auditorium, 
; joined with the congregation in the sing- 


& B 
$27 Paid in 1918 


Sullivan Machinery 
Organized 1850 
No Bonds No Preferred 


This Church Achieves 


Lynn, Mass.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Maxwell Savage: The church enters upon 
the new year with every right to feel en- 
couraged by the accomplishments of the 
last twelve months. All the church organ- 
izations have increased in numbers and 
strength, and the interest that was aroused 
by the coming of Mr. Savage in 1916 has 
not waned, but rather spread among a 
larger number of people, so that to-day 
the church feels ‘it has before it a bright 
and prosperous future. The honor roll at 
the end of the war contains the names of 
thirty-eight men in different branches of 
the service and the names of two young 
women. During November a branch of 
the Young People’s Religious Union was 
organized. It is called the Stewart Guild, 
in honor of Rev. Samuel B. Stewart, who 
was for forty years minister of this church. 
The Guild has twenty charter members 
and holds two meetings a month. ‘The 
Women’s Alliance has conducted a series 
of current events lectures, given by Mrs. 
J. Harry Poole, which have netted a satis- 
factory sum of money for the work of 
The Alliance. The Ladies’ Sewing So- 
ciety has done a large amount of Red 
Cross work during the year, and in De- 
cember held the usual successful fair. 
With the Red Cross sewing and surgical 
dressings groups meeting there every 


week, the parish house has seemed almost 


like a factory. ‘The Men’s Club has in- ma 


Before the war this company had prac- 
tically monopolized the market in England 
for coal mining machinery. 


In 1913 it Paid 18% 


Manufactures many other types of min- 
ing machinery. 


A real peace industry. 


Circular on Request 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire St., Boston 


Members New York & Boston Stock 
Exchanges 


creased the size and popularity of its Fifty-Ninth Year 

monthly suppers and meetings. At these J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 
meetings not only are the regular speakers Incorporated 

of the evening listened to, but some phase U N D ERTAKERS 
of denominational conditions is brought up. 

Many of the laymen of the church have Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation 
been the leaders in the city in managing and Transfer Arrangements 

the frequent campaigns for the sinews of || CHAPELS, Extensive Salesrooms 
war without which victory could not have City and Out-of-Town Service 
come. The Boy Scout troop holds the Carriage and Motor Equipment 
record in Lynn_for the sale of War Say- Fh Se hPa 
ings stamps and Liberty bonds, in recog- Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 

nition of which a large national flag was Cable Address, ‘Undertaker, Boston’ 
presented to them by a prominent citizen. 2326 and 2328 Washington Street 
On Victory Sunday, November 17, the Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station 


303 Harvard Street, Coolidge Corner 


church school, led by the Boy Scouts with 


“Sketches of Some Historic Churches 
of Greater Boston”’ 


An intensely interesting and remarkably complete survey of the historic tradi- 
tions of twelve of the prominent Unitarian churches in Boston and vicinity. The 
several papers which comprise this book, prepared by members of the Women’s 
Alliance, are the result of much thought and research. 


LIMITED EDITION OF 1,000 COPIES 
308 pages $1.50 net $1.60 by mail 


For sale in Boston at Lauriat & Co., De Wolfe & Fiske, Old Corner Bookstore, Jordun 
Marsh & Co., by booksellers throughout the country, or from 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 BEACON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register 
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ing of patriotic hymns. 
fully impressive scene. On Christmas 
Sunday, after a special service in the 
church school, the children again marched 
into church and sang Christmas carols. 
This is an annual custom which the mem- 
bers of the church seem to greatly enjoy. 
At the Christmas entertainment, after 
Christmas, the church school had as guests 
twenty. children from the Lynn Welfare 
House. ‘This year the money from the 
Christmas offering in the church school 
together with that which might have been 
spent for presents will go toward the fund 
for the adoption of a French orphan. For 
three years no Christmas presents have 
been given to the members of the school, 
the money being given to war charities. 
On the last Sunday of the year thirteen 
new people joined in the service of fellow- 
ship and added their names to the mem- 
bership book. Had it not been for the 
epidemic of grippe, twice that number 
would have taken part. Beginning De- 
cember 28, the church has started an am- 
bitious advertising campaign which will 
continue for several weeks. The purpose 
is to bring to the attention of the city, 
through the press, the Unitarian faith and 
its local expression in this church. 


It wa a wonder- 


A Catalogue of Unitarian Authors 


Sioux Crry, la—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Charles E. Snyder: Sioux City in 
common with most of the country has been 
under quarantine, but the time has not 
been wasted. Planning for the future has 
been going on. Mr. Snyder undertook a 
series of Friday night lectures, free to the 
public, held in connection with the enter- 
tainments of the Good Fellowship Club. 
The first one was given on November 15. 
The service-flag now has forty stars. A 
special service was held on October 13 
for the families represented on the flag. 
A new First Aid class, the one during the 
summer having been so successful, was 
started in October. The Boy Scouts and 
the Men’s Club are active, and the Junior 
Unity Guild, Unity Girls, Unity Guild, and 
Unity Circle have entered into the new 
year’s work with more than their usual 
vim, The choir Jhas been reorganized 
and many new children’s voices have been 
added. The church edifice has been thor- 
oughly renovated and a new electric light- 
ing system has been installed. A pamphlet, 
“Books by Unitarian Authors in the Sioux 
City Public Library,” has been issued and 
will be followed shortly by the Year Book 
of the church. Mr. Snyder spent the 
month of August visiting the isolated 
Unitarians in the Sioux City territory and 
as a consequence some thirty new names 
have been added to the church roll. The 
church school work has been extended 
also to the children of many of these 
isolated liberals. There was the usual 
union service with Mt. Sinai Congre- 
gation on the Sunday morning before 
Thanksgiving Day. Rabbi Emmanuel 
Sternheim preached. 


Mr. Meredith Returns 


WATERTOWN, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Ernest S. Meredith: Mr. Meredith was 
absent five weeks, taking the government 
course for chaplains at Camp Zachary Tay- 
lor, Louisville, Ky. He returned home in 
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time to preach on Christmas Sunday, and 
was made very welcome by the members of 
the parish. The subject of his sermon was, 
“The World’s Best Christmas.” -If the 
world will live up to the principles of the 
sermon, we may be assured that we have 
seen the last war. During the absence of 
the pastor the pulpit has been supplied by 
members of the parish—Rey. S. C. Beach, 
D.D., Rev. Florence Buck, and Rev. Marion 
Murdoch. ‘The parish is very fortunate 
to number such devoted Unitarians among 
its membership. 


Candle-light Service 


Wo.taston, Mass.—Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Carl G. Horst: ‘The annual Candle- 
light Christmas Service, held the Sunday 
before Christmas at 7.30 P.M., was at- 
tended by a congregation which filled the 
church to overflowing. It was a beautiful 
and impressive service, in which old and 
young joined gladly. The church with its 
decorations, its Christmas trees, its beauti- 
ful star, its various seven and five 
branched candelabra in the chancel, its 
candles in all the windows, looked most at- 


tractive. The service was musical and 
liturgical. The regular church quartette 


was assisted by a girls’ choir of twenty 
voices, a soprano soloist, and a harp player. 
Both the church and national flag were 
carried in the processional and recessional 
by Boy Scouts. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already, acknowledged .. ..\5s. «siete = $1,943.42 
Dec. 4, Society in Newport, Ri laseeem. oars 230.00 |° 
4. Society in Lancaster, Mass.......... 100.00 
4. Second Church, Salem, Mass........ 326.10 
4. Society. in Ithaca,/N.Yceeasee acts 3.50 
5. Samuel C. Derby, Columbus, Ohio. . 5.00 
gs) ‘Society in Geneva, Hl. iss.eeees ase 10.00 
7. North Church, Salem, Mass.......-- 50.00 
9. Mrs. Henry N. Richards, Boston, 
DVEASS..Y s.ic%s< suns 6 cielo 200 Fate 10,00 
9. Porteus R. Burke, New Iberia, La.— 
to create a life membership...... 50.00 
9. First Congregational Society, Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass... ogee scl: 460.00 
9. Mrs. Mary B. Davenport, Spaulding, 
| MOAI oP cine 10.00 
g. Society in Barnstable, Mass......... 50.00 
10. Miss Patty Wilcox, New Bedford, 
Mass.—to create a life membership. 50.00 
10. Mrs. James B. Blake, Worcester, 
Mass.—to create a life member- 
SHIP fara «ia: > = vie sis clea eto 50.00 
10. Mrs, Tlien Blake Sprague, Brookline, 
Mass.—to create a life member- : 
SES snc cio. cb ce 2 eee 50.00 
13. Society in Montclair, N.J.......... 123.85 
16. Society in Chicopee, Mass.......... 41.00 
17. First Church in Roxbury, Mass..... 209.00 
21. Society in Middleboro, Mass......-- 25.00 
21. Horace S. Sears, Weston, Mass...... 2,000.00 
23. William Truckner, Pelletier, N.C.... 5.00 
23. George O. Carpenter, St. Louis, Mo.— 
to create a life membership...... 50.00 
23. Mrs. J. H. Crocker, Brookline, Mass. 10.00 
24. Society in Springfield, Mass. ....... 1,000.00 
24. Society in Wellesley Hills, Mass..... 131.39 
24. Society in Sharon, Mass.....-++-+++ 22.00 
27. Associate Members. .\...4.-aseieueaeens 25.50 
28. King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass.......- 688.00 
31. Louis Dunmeyer, Union City, Pa.— 
to ok a life membership...... 56.00 
31. Mary E. B. Dunmeyer, Union City, 
Pa.—to create a life membership - 5¢.co 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
Dec. 4. West Newton, Women’s Alliance.... 25.00 
9. Society in Wollaston, Mass......... 21.26 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Dec. 9. Sunday School, Needham, Mass.... 5.00 
17. Unity Church Sunday School, Spring- 
field. Mase... ...sivs.0:0 acetates 50.00 
31. Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, Mass., 
Branch Women’s Alliance...... 10.00 
$7,940.51 


Henry M. Wu.iaMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 


Send us a Liberty Bond and 
we will send you the Register 
for life. | 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


THE PRESIDENT’S ARTICLE 


A limited number of copies of this issue of 
Tue REGISTER is for sale. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


“THE HOUSE OF BROTHERHOOD” 


Nationa, Hymn oF VIcTorRY 
for the New Era of Reconstruction 
Inscribed to the Builders of the League 
of Nations 


By Auten Eastman Cross 


Set to the music of Cutler’s “All 
Saints” (“The Son of*God goes forth 
to War’). 

Adapted for Forum Meetings, Com- 
pes Singing, or Permanent Church 

se. 


“THE AMERICAN ARMY HYMN” 


(Tune: “Materna’’) 


“A Noble Hymn—the most satisfying 
and inspiring for National uses since 
‘The Battle Hymn of the Republic.’ ”— 
By Ex-President William J. Tucker of 
Dartmouth College. 


This extraordinary estimate, quoted 
in The Congregationalist in August, 
1917, endorsed by ~ 


Dr. P. P. Claxton, National Com- 
missioner of Education: “I fully en- 
dorse the high words of praise that 
have been given the AmERICAN ARMY 
Hymn.” 

The Rev. Charles L. Hutchins, Mu- 
sical Editor of the Hymnal of the Epis- 
copal Church: “None of the commenda- 
tions I have read express too strongly 
its merits.” 

Prof. Francis G. Peabody of Har- 
vard University: “I entirely concur in 
the warm expressions of appreciation 
cited.” 

Both hymns with music, printed on 
one slip for insertion in any hymn- 
book. 


$2 per hundred 
THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 West Jackson Street, Chicago 


To Subscribers 
Under the regulations of the War Indus- 


tries Board, it is a vioLATION to send the = : 


Register unless it is paid for in advance. 
The subscribers will please look at 
dress label, and if the subscription is due, © 


send remittance at once so that the is _ 
| may be continued. = 
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Our PART 
IN REBUILDING 
THE WORLD 


With the ending of the war, the problems. 
of reconstruction loom larger even than | 
those of the military operations. Unitarians 


| have a noble service to perform for the new 
. world. The final test of men and of nations 
_ | ison character. The principles of our religion, 
_ | with our emphasis on character, are needed 
_ | supremely in these new times. As the stan- 


dard bearers of this vital faith, we have a duty 

of leadership in the work of rebuilding the 
new faith of humanity. We must not falter 
and we must not fail. | 


The new appeal is ready to be sent to our churches 


To sustain the work which the Unitarian fellowship is doing, there is urgent need of at least 
$75,000. Ministers and committees are requested to send for sufficient copies to mail to all their 
church members. ‘The special request is made that churches take their contributions as soon as 
possible. 


For Collection Envelopes and Appeals write to W. Forses RoBERTsON 
25 Beacon StreET, Boston, MassacHusETTS 


Send Contributions to Henry M. Wittiams, Treasurer 
25 Beacon STREET, Boston, MassaczusETTS 


| AN ADVENTURE OF COURAGE AND FIDELITY 


Pleasantries 


“Here is a preacher who announces that 
the automobile is a menace to religion.” 
“Maybe the poor fellow bought a second- 
hand car.”—Charlotte Observer. 


A little four-year-old, a most attractive 
little fairy, suddenly lost interest in Sun- 
day-school. She had enjoyed so much 
learning about Moses that her mother 
could not understand the change of atti- 
tude. “Why don’t you want to go, daugh- 
ter?” she asked. “Oh,” was the aston- 
ishing reply. “I don’t ’ike to go to Sun- 
day-school since Moses died.” 


An Indianapolis man asked a friend for 


the loan of $20. The friend replied 
that he did not have the money 
with him, but would return with it 
later. “Here® is ‘that “$20°% ‘said the 


benefactor, breaking in on a conversation 
the other was engaged in with a visitor. 
“Thanks, old fellow,” he said. “Any time 
I*an do anything more for you, let me 
know.’—Indianapolis News. 


A story told in England by Rev. W. H. 
Armstrong at a Nonconformist Labor 
meeting “went home,” as applied to Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Coalition programme. A 
traveller on an American train stepped 
out on the platform at the rear of the last 
car. The car conductor expostulated, 
“But what’s the platform for?” asked the 
traveller. “It’s to get in by—not to travel 


on,” replied the conductor. 


An old lady spending a holiday in a-re- 
mote village in Scotland attended the kirk 
on Sunday, and, being very deaf, did not 
forget to take her ear-trumpet. The beadle 
kept a watchful eye on the lady, and, catch- 
ing her in the act of bringing the instru- 
ment into play, hurried forward with an 
earnest but peremptory warning: “Wum- 
man!” he exclaimed, “juist haud yer hand. 
One toot on that and ye’re oot!” 


A Frenchman, boasting in company that 
he had thoroughly mastered the English 
language, was asked to write the follow- 
ing from dictation: “As Hugh Hughes 
was hewing a yule-log from a yew-tree, a 
man drest in clothes of a dark hue came 
up to Hugh and said: ‘Have you seen my 
ewes?’ ‘If you will wait until I hew this 
yew, I will go with you anywhere in Eu- 
rope to look for your ewes,’ said Hugh.” 
—Tit-Bits. 


_A breezy Western sales manager, after 
listening to a powerful sermon, spoke to 
the preacher. “That was a marvellous 
presentation you made this morning, and 
as a stranger within the gates I wanted to 
stay and have the privilege of thanking 
you for it, but having said that, honesty 
compels me to state that if you worked for 
me I would discharge you. You mar- 
shalled your talking points in a masterful 
way, and you had your goods sold, but 
you made the fatal mistake of not trying 
to take any orders.” 


“John,” said the clergyman to his new 
man, “do you—er—ever employ strong lan- 
guage?” The new man blushed, self-con- 
sciously. “Well, sir,’ he faltered, “I—I 
may be a little carelesslike in my speech at 
times.” “Ah,” murmured the clergyman, 
“I’m sorry, John—I’m sorry! But we will 
converse on that at some more fitting time. 
Just now I want you to go to Jenkison and 
Blenkinson and settle this bill for repair- 
ing my summer house. “And you might 
talk to them, John, as if it were your own 
bill, in a carelesslike sort of way.” 
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ASH BARREL 
TRUCK 


Our Spiral 


wheels your ashes up stairs or down. 
Under- 


Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. 
ground Garbage Receivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
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Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 FARRAR STREET = - LYNN, MASS. 


THE VITAL ISSUES 
OF THE WAR 


BY 
RICHARD WILSON BOYNTON 


Minister of the First Unitarian Church 
Buffalo, New York 


144 pages. $1.00 postpaid to any address 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street = = Boston, Mass. 


Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Vesper ser- 
vice (all seats free) at 4. Church sehool at 9.45. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. The minister, 
Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell, will preach; service at rr A.M. 
Sunday-school at 9.45 A.M. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot and 
Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. Rev. James A. Fairley, 
minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday-school at 12. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner Warren 
Street and Elm Hill Avenue. The friends of All Souls 
have decided to continue the evening services each Sunday 
throughout the season. Hearty invitations are given to 
all friends. The Rev. Miles Hanson wil! be the preacher. 


FIRST.CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., 
minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 A.M. Morning service, 
to.30. Children’s class, 3.30 P.M. Vespers, Thursday, 
4.30 P.M. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All 
welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10.30A.M. Prof. 
C. R. Bowen will preach. Service in Italian, 7.30 P.M. 
Wednesday noon, Prof. C. R. Bowen will speak. Service 
daily 12m. Church open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, will 
preach Sunday, January 19. Subject, “Business under 
the Leadership of Jesus.”” Morning service at 11. Church 
school at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton Street. Churcli 
office, 1634 Union Trust Building. Rev. John Malick, 
minister. Rev. George A. Thayer, D.D., pastor emeritus. 
Church schoo] and kindergarten at 9.45 A.M. Service of 
worship and sermon at 11 a.M. The minister will preach. 


CHRIST CHURCH OF DORCHESTER, Dorchester 
Avenue and Dix Street. Church school at 9.45 a.m. 
Hale and Howe classes at 12.15. Service of worship and 
sermon at 11. The minister, Rev. W. A. Marzolf, will 

reach a series of discourses on the Paternoster during 
anuary. 


A MISSION OF THE FREE SPIRIT 


Liberty is the freedom of the individual to obey law 
and conform to the universal order. Such liberty is 
priceless! Civilization rests upon this voluntary obedi- 
ence and conformity. But, after a century of religious 
and civil liberty, both Church and State are power- 
fully reactionary. Abuse of freedom,—license in civics 
and neglect in religionm—is the cause of this modern 
assault upon liberty. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register 
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The Priesthood of Af{ Believers, by 


Augustus P. Reccord). <<. emer arene 
Editorials: 1. 5 .ic.c, 2). see 
Newsiof the Week . 2 : > fmm 
Brevities .... 3. oe ee 


Original and Selected 
From the National Capital, by Commentator 
The Laymen Will Do It! by Frank H. Burt. . 
Resolutions Adopted by Springfield Convention 
The Present Task of the Ministry, by Woodrow 
Wilson, President of the United States of 
AMOTIOR) -\ 50s" ss) 9 ae @, 
The “Iowa Idea”’ in Unitarian Polity, by Curtis 
W: Reese... 9 .i..« | a, sw ee ee 
Rev. Mr. Pounder and the Scripture; Thursday 
Morning Thoughts, by Rev. Pensive Pounder 
Religion and Truth, by Lewis C. Carson . . . 
Trying to be Normal Again, by Frederick M. 
Eliot; Liberal Ministers of New York; A 
Morning with the Lepers, by Cornelia W.~ 
McCleary: 2. 4. ".tetales teaser aaa 
Peace Comes with Progress, by George Croswell 
Cressey, D:D. 9.55 34250" at ee ee 
Western Conference News Letter, by Ernest C. 
Smith; Hymn-Booksanda Gown .... 
Gen. Hazard Stevens; Delegates at Spring- 
Held pbs-o5s pay Sexes. pete eS ee 
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The Ancient Legend, by Adelbert F. Caldwell; 
What’s a View! by Isabel Francis Bellows . 


Poetry 
America’s Pride, by John Philo Trowbridge . -. 


Throughout the Church. . 2... 


Pléasantries. inci tae ee 72 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(rt) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, an 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. West Nei. con, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision: 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Scholarship. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


Low charges. 


Important 


In these days of conservation and scarcity — 


of materials we request our subscribers 
kindly to send us notice of change of ad- 
dress at least one week in advance when- 
ever possible. 


When ordering change of address 


please send old as well as new — 


address. os 


All that is — 


